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A group of California classroom teachers learning the technique of radio for school use 
(See Page 596) 





EDITORIAL } 


AST MONTH we were under 
L painful necessity of announcing 
Mr. Chamberlain’s serious acci- 
dent. Shortly thereafter, Mr. Mark 
Keppel, Los Angeles County Superin- 
tendent of Schools and 

ANOTHER President of the Cali- 
CASUALTY fornia Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, was somewhat 

seriously injured in an automobile acci- 
dent in the South. His right wrist was 
broken. This mishap, like Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s, was the result of gross negligence 
and carelessness on the part of others. 
A massive road-grader had been left 
unlighted along-side the road. It is this 
species of carelessness, peculiar to the 
American mind, that pyramids so 
hugely our peace-time record of slaugh- 
ter, and that sends up in smoke millions 
of dollars worth of our property and 


fofests. The Innocent Bystander pays 
the Fool’s bills. 


* * * 


HE FACT does not appear to be 
"[ ecneratly popularized that Cali- 

fornia county superintendents of 
schools have legal authority to hold 
annual meetings of school trustees. For 
the benefit of those 
who may not be fa- 
miliar with this sig- 
nificant and con- 
of the California 
School Law it is reproduced herewith: 


TRUSTEES’ 
CONVENTIONS 


structive portion 


“The superintendent of every county in 
which there are more than twenty school 
districts, may hold one trustees’ meeting 
each year, and it shall be the duty of one 
school trustee of each school district of the 
county in which said meeting is held to 


attend the same and participate in its pro- 
ceedings. 


Zale 


ee 


Fe 


The school trustees of each school dis- 
trict shall select the trustee whose duty it 
shall be to attend such meeting; and each 
trustee so selected shall be allowed his 
actual traveling expenses incurred in going 
to and returning from such meetings, such 
expenses to be verified by the county su- 
perintendent of schools. 


Expenses of trustees must be itemized 
and the bill presented to the superintendent 
of schools for approval. The bill is then 
paid by order on the current expense of the 
district the trustee represents. The ex- 
penses of the superintendent for lectures 
and hall rent must be paid from unappor- 
tioned county school fund. 


In any county in which there are less 
than twenty school districts, the county su- 
perintendent may in his discretion hold a 
meeting as provided in the preceding sec- 
tion when directed by the county board of 
education. 


Each session of the trustees’ meeting 
shall continue one day. The county super- 
intendent shall draw his requisition on the 
county auditor who shall draw his warrant 
on the unapportioned county school fund 
to pay the expenses of holding the trustees’ 
meetings. 

The superintendent must notify each 
trustee of the county at least ten days prior 
to the calling of such trustees’ meeting of 
the time and place of holding such meet- 


ing.” (Political Code, Article 4, Section 
1566). 


Recently there has come to us a very 


attractive printed program of the 
Marin County Trustees’ Convention. 
A one-day session was held, beginning 
at ten a. m. and closing at three-thirty. 
The program included many progres- 
sive and desirable items, for example, 
—-school finances; school budgets and 
apportionments; junior colleges; re- 
sponsibilities of school trustees to the 
public; the school nurse; how to build 
new schools; consolidation and trans- 
portation. There was cheering music 
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by the high school orchestra. A good 
luncheon and good comradeship were 
enjoyed. The committee on resolutions 
presented worthy materials. 

It is to be hoped that school trustees’ 
conventions may be given ever-increas- 
ing importance in California’s program 


of education. 
* * * 


The California Teachers’ Association Has 
Earned the Support of Every 
Teacher in California 


HROUGH its six geographical 
divisions the California Teachers’ 
Association holds annual meetings 
which bring together the school people 
of each section. These sessions stimu- 
late thinking on edu- 
THE C. T. A. cational problems and 
quicken enthusiasm 
throughout the State. The teachers’ 
elected representatives assemble sev- 
eral times annually in Council, to form- 
ulate the policies and supervise the 
business of the Association. Each sec- 
tional and local organization’s work is 
promoted and supported by the com- 
bined influence of all, as represented by 
the California Teachers’ Association. 
It is one of California’s most potent 
and significant unifying forces. 


Headquarters 


The California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion maintains headquarters where a 
competent staff works the year round 
along many service lines. A voluminous 
correspondence,—nationwide as well as 
statewide in its scope,—testifies to the 
abundant professional aid which is con- 
stantly available. Salary schedules, for 
example, are being generally main- 
tained and improved, even during the 
epoch of economy and retrenchment, 
largely through the influence and activi- 
ties of the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Council Committees 

The State Council of Education, 
which is the representative body of the 
California Teachers’ Association, has 
numerous committees. These study 
problems in their special fields and 
make valuable contributions of the edu- 
cational advance. Some 30 such com. 
mittees during the past few years, have 
functioned on important matters, for 
example,—salaries; social status, ten- 
ure; sabbatical leave; moral and reli- 
gious education; professional ethics; 
kindergartens; junior college; grading 
and promotion of pupils; measuring 
abilities and capacities of teachers; 
Americanization; financial systems in 
relation to schools; state school admin- 
istration; teachers organizations. 


Official Journal 


The Sierra Educational News carries 
monthly to all California Teachers’ 
Association members, reports of asso- 
ciation activities, accounts of educa- 
tional progress, and the material which 
every teacher and administrator needs 
for professional growth. The Sierra 
Educational News for over 20 years 
has been recognized as one of the lead- 
ing educational periodicals of America. 
It has a national circulation. The issues 
for a year comprise a substantial vol- 
ume of over 700 pages, covering every 
phase of school activity. 


Teacher Placement 


N IMPORTANT vocational ac- 
tivity of the California Teachers’ 
Association is its placement service. 
Established several years ago, and suc- 
cessfully meeting the trials and prob- 
lems of infancy and pioneering, the 
placement service proved its merit and 
has won a permanent and efficient place 
in the program of the Association. 
Placement, in’ the teaching profes- 
sion, is a type of vocational “guidance” 
that requires a high degree of expert- 
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ness, high ethical standards, and an 
abundant spirit of service. The C. T. A. 
bureau has met these standards, and 
has been of valuable service to hun- 
dreds of school boards and employing 
oficers, and to thousands of teachers. 

The bureau is conducted on a cost 
basis, and has materially assisted in re- 
ducing the high fees that were formerly 
prevalent for this type of service. The 
success of the California Teachers’ 
Association has been observed by other 
states, whose associations have bene- 
fitted by the experience of ‘“‘the pio- 
neers.” California’s was the first state 
teachers’ organization to develop a 
high-grade, state-wide placement serv- 
ice for its members. 


Research and Other Publications 

Through cooperation with individ- 
uals and groups, the California Teach- 
ers’ Association carries on researches 
and publishes numerous bulletins and 
pamphlets. Notable among these are 
the legislative bulletins, bulletins of 
school finance, and educational cate- 
chisms. It is constantly collecting, or- 
ganizing, and disseminating live facts 
for use in campaigns for better finan- 
cial support and improved educational 
conditions generally. It gives personal 
and expert attention to the problems of 
teachers and to local organizations 
throughout the State. 


Aids Public Opinion 

The published materials and corre- 
spondence sent out by the C. T. A. are 
used by hundreds of organizations and 
local publications and furnish a back- 
ground for public support of educa- 
tion of inestimable value to the school 
children and schools of California. 


Field Work 
Through its field work and contacts 
with local groups, it has been Califor- 
nia’s chief agency for arousing the 
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people of this great State to a function- 
ing appreciation . f the importance of 
education to the welfare of the com- 
munity, the State, and the Nation. The 
unselfish and far-sighted program of 
the California Teachers’ Association 
as presented by its state and sectional 
officers and by its committees and Coun- 
cil members, has won everywhere the 
support of influential cooperation with 
N. E. A., citizens and organizations. 
California has cooperated heartily and 
effectively with the National Education 
Association, with the result that there 
are now more than 16,000 N. E. A. 
members in California; the largest 
number in any state. The California 
Teachers’ Association has united with 
similar associations in other states and 
with the N. E. A. sponsored before 
Congress the epochal Education Bill, 
providing for a federal department of 
education. This bill, the most impor- 


tant single piece of legislation ever 
brought before the American public, 
would give education in the United 
States the paramount recognition which 
it already has in all other great nations 
of the world. 


Educational Weeks 


In cooperation with the N. E. A., 
American Legion, United States Bu- 
reau of Education, Masonic fraternity, 
and other leading organizations, the 
California Teachers’ Association an- 
nually promotes two great educational 
weeks,—Public Schools Week in the 
spring, and American Education Week 
in the fall. These serve to focus the 
attention of California’s four million 
citizens upon the school program and 
school needs. 


Unity in Ideals and Action 

ORE than all else, the Califor- 

nia Teachers’ Association- binds 
the teachers of California into one great 
professional organization with a com- 
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mon purpose, a common understanding, 
and common ideals. The California 
Teachers’ Association ever enlarges its 
program of usefulness—usefulness to 
the children, to the profession, to State 
and Nation. Its supreme ideal is the 
welfare of the childhood of California 
and of America. 
* * * 


HANNELS for the publication of 

C research papers in education have 

been relatively limited on the Pa- 

cific Coast, as com- 

CALIFORNIA pared with the East- 

QUARTERLY rn states. The prod- 

ucts of many impor- 

tant investigations have remained un- 

published, or have been delayed in pub- 

lication, or have been sent East for pub- 

lication. The situation has not been 
efficient nor felicitous. 

The success which attended the issu- 
ance, by the High School Teachers’ 
Association, of the report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, has led to another 
venture in cooperative publication. The 
recently organized California Society 
for the Study of Secondary Education 
now presents the initial number of the 
“California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education.”” This valuable and sub- 
stantial document of 152 pages includes 
a galaxy of scholarly papers. The 
names of Glass, Bishop, Wood, Dor- 
sey, Olney, Ewing, Proctor, Struthers, 
Wilson, Pierce, Foster, Hill and Tou- 
ton are prominent. Such a quarterly 
as this is a tribute to the high scholar- 
ship of California school-people and is 
a powerful incentive to all who are con- 


ducting researches in secondary educa- 
tion. 
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HE BETTER Schools League 

was organized several years ago 

for the purpose of promoting and 

safeguarding the welfare of America’s 

public schools. Its headquarters are 53 

Jackson Boule. 

SCHOOL BUILDING yard, Chicago. 

AND It has issued 

BOND BUDGETING numerous ex.- 

cellent _ bulle. 

tins and pamphlets. Recently there has 

come to us a beautifully printed 8-page 
brochure on school bonds. 


Good equipment is urged for new 
school buildings. Too often a hand- 
some new school building is a beautiful 
but “hollow” shell. All the money has 
gone into construction. Equipment is 
neglected. This is as colossal folly as 
though a man were to build himself a 
magnificent California home, spending 
every cent upon architectural perfec- 
tion and leaving nothing for the neces- 
sary furnishings. 


Standardization of equipment bud- 
gets is easy today. It should be an 
absolute requirement whenever plans 
for new California schools are consid- 
ered. The safest and most satisfactory 
arrangement is to provide a separate 
budget for equipment. Set aside a sum 
for that purpose alone, and which can- 
not be encroached upon by the building 
program. 


School trustees and officials who are 
charged with the responsibility of erect- 
ing and equipping school buildings 
should be familiar with the carefully- 
prepared and business-like bulletins is- 
sued by the Better Schools League. 


The cover illustration, one of the California historical series being featured this 
year in the Sierra Educational News, depicts the discovery of San Diego Bay by Juan 


Rodriguez Cabrillo. 


put foot on California soil. . 


PP 


EE SS 


; This valiant Portuguese mariner landed there September 28, 1542, 
named it San- Miguel harbor, and remained six days. 


He was the first European to 
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Dangers In Radiocasting 


RALPH Barton Perry 
Professor of Philosophy, Harvard University 


is beneficial if wisely used. It is a 
stimulus and a guide to action. 
Intellectual flabbiness is likely to be the 


E DUCATIONAL material over radio 


gotten by listening and not through other 
means the man who spends all his time 
listening will be reduced to intellectual 
indolence and flabbiness. The majority 


result of absorbing 
“education” through 
the ears alone. Dan- 
gers in broadcasting 
will therefore be my 
topic. The first fal- 
lacy I detect in 
broadcasting is the 
fallacy that educa- 
tion is the sort of 
thing that can be 
imparted to one per- 
son by another, that 
you are being edu- 
cated. It is I that am 
being educated. I 
am active; you are 
passive. 


Education is 
Activity 
The first and 
fundamental truism 
is that education 


MY IDEAL 


= OWERING just above me 
Almost in my grasp 

Oft I think I’ve reached you 
Hands are in your clasp. 


The humming-bird elusive, 
That sips the honey dew 

Is not more shy or wary, 
To catch and hold than you. 


Celestial magic ladder 
Holds perfection’s form. 

Today’s ideal inspired now 
Climbs tomorrow morn. 


Pearl Ellis, 


of mankind will 
become a vast pas- 
sive audience listen- 
ing in on the per- 
formance of a few 
physical and mental 
gladiators. On the 
other hand, I edu- 
cate you inasmuch 
as I excite in you an 
interest, or tell you 
what to do and how. 


Drab Flabbery 


Intellectual flabbi- 
ness is the dreary 
outcome. The dis- 
use of the critical 
faculty is induced in 
the listener. He finds 
it easier to believe 
than to doubt. He 
becomes more gul- 
lible while the speak- 


cannot be passively 
received. You can- 
not receive the bene- 
fits of education by 
listening to me. 
Activity must be in- 
duced from within. The similarity be- 
tween education and physical strength is 
closer than one assumes. 


One doesn’t become a runner without 
running; one doesn’t acquire ideas until 
one arrives at their meaning, earns their 
proofs and how to use them. The only 
way to develop power to think, is to 
think. In broadcasted education the im- 
pulse to think has to be checked during 
the speech lest one miss the thread. 


One is dragged along by the speakers. 
To an eloquent speaker, one yields him- 
self. He is carried along in a state of 
agreeable and unintelligent absorption. 
If it is believed that education can be 


Covina, California 


er becomes more 
suggestive. With 
the suggestibility on 
the part of the audi- 
ence, the power of 
suggestion on the 
part of the gladiator, the people will ar- 
rive at a state wherein they do not think. 

Another immediate danger is the 
danger of vulgarization. In proportion 
as I am a public speaker, I must speak to 
the least trained, the least intelligent 
among you. I must dilute, aerate, assimi- 
late my ideas, at the cost of boring the 
more trained and more intelligent among 
you. I rob the wiser of more nourishing 
diet. I bring to market in other words, 
only what the sale demands. 


Avoid Cheap Substitutes 


Do not satisfy impatient demand with . 
a cheap substitute, lest man lose his 


(Continued on Page 631) 
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Teaching Radio to Teachers 


(See Frontispiece) 


Report of a project in the Oakland schools to give class-room teachers 
the technique of radio sending and receiving, for school use 


WENTY OAKLAND | teachers, 

selected to give class-room instruc- 

tion during the first semester of 
this school year, have received their first 
lessons in the technique of the micro- 
phone. 

This class, said to be the first in the 
history of education met in_ the 
studio of KGO, General Electric Pacific 
Coast station, under the direction of 
Henrietta Johnson, assistant director 
of the Bureau of Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Research and Guidance, Oakland 
Public Schools. 

Details covering radio lesson prepara- 
tion; how to tafk before a microphone; 
how to give a lesson to classes in 10 
different schools tuned in on KGO; and 
a sketch of the work outlined for the first 
semester of the school year, were dis- 
cussed by Miss Johnson and her class. 

The teachers who gave microphone 
lessons last year, in the experiments to 
determine the value of radio class-room 
instruction, were present and gave their 
experiences. Miss Frances Eby, art in- 
structor, told how she prepared a word 
lesson, “How to draw a Christmas tree,” 
which actually worked when put through 
loud speakers. After writing every word 
to be uttered, and after conducting num- 
erous experiments to determine how long 
to pause at different places in the read- 
ing of the lesson, she tried it out on her 
mother, bv talking through a transom! 
Then she tried it on the head of the art 
department in a similar manner, and 
finally on a class of sixth grade pupils. 

The sixth grade pupils gave her the 
best results, she stated, and also en- 
couraged her to work harder to develop 
the lesson, so that it later proved suc- 
cessful when given before the micro- 
phone. Her experiences convinced her 
that one of the things a microphone 
teacher would always have to contend 
with, (aside from that of preparing the 
lesson and giving it without making 
funny noises with the lips, throat and 


breath), is the awful feeling that the 
lesson is not actually getting over! 

All the time she read the several lessons 
of the “Christmas Tree” course, she 
stated that her mind wandered into the 
uncertainties of what was coming back 
at the end of the course in the way of 
papers for grading. Papers did come in, 
however, from 500 pupils in ten different 
schools, which surprised everyone in her 
department. More originality was shown 
than when similar work, with chalk and 
blackboard to aid, was given before a 
class. 


The Listening End 


O THERS in the class of radio 
teachers, who not only gave les- 
sons before the micronhone, but who took 
charge of listening classes in the differ- 
ent schools, presented their views and 
experiences. E. E. Miller, principal of 
the Lake View School, described how he 
watched classes receiving instructions 
from loud speakers. He stated that in 
his belief the pauses, during the lesson, 
between words, phrases, and sentences, 
were as important as the words them- 
selves. A new problem thus presented it- 
self to the teacher of a class receiving 
radio class room instruction. It is how to 
report back to the microphone teacher on 
how long to pause, to give the class time 
to do things, like picking up pencils, turn- 
ing to certain pages in books, making 
notes and following instructions. 

It was the unanimous belief of teachers 
present that while radio class-room in- 
struction will unquestionably do many 
things for the public school, it will also 
be of great benefit to teachers learning 
how to prepare lessons other than radio 
lessons. Dr. Virgil E. Dickson was pres- 
ent and made the statement that in his 
opinion “class-room instruction by radio 
is one of the most interesting as well as 
far-reaching developments in methods of 
instruction that has, taken place in the 
evolution of educational method during 
a century.” 
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Radio as School Apparatus 


Iwar S. WESTERBERG 
Director School of Education, University of Redlands, Redlands, California 


Progressive schools are installing radio receiving equipment as a regular feature, the 
same as typewriters, sewing machines, or band instruments. Some new school buildings 
have loud speakers in every class room, built-in when the building was erected, with 


the telephone and electric light wiring 


worth both on sea and land. It has 

gained an enormous popularity and 
a well nigh ubiquitous home throughout 
the nation. The time will come when 
“static” and other interferences will be 
eliminated and the reproduction will be 
refined until it equals perfectly the broad- 
caster’s every intention, nuance, timbre, 
and intensity of voice or instrument. Our 
prophecy is that this time is not far off. 


What specific value will radio have for 
education? In one sense whatever is 
broadcasted is educative. All our ex- 
periences enter into the sum total of our 
apperceptive mass; in countless ways 
modify our reactions in response to our 
environment; and, consequently, educate 
us. 

What value may be derived from radio 
for education in the narrower sense as 
focused in the school? Categorically, 
whatever is educating in one sphere also 
is educating in another. If the home re- 
ceives worthwhile education through 
radio, why not the schools? And so we 
accept radio as a possible agent of edu- 
cation in our formal schooling. 

There are, however, certain prerequi- 
sites before there can be any real use of 
radio in the schools. The schools must 
be equipped with receiving sets that 
really deliver the materials. We cannot 
be satisfied with having the crucial point 
of a message obliterated by “static” or 
other interferences. Such a thing might 
prove amusing to pupils who delight in 
howls and unearthly noises. But the 
serious teacher and the assiduous pupils 
would not be satisfied. This, then, is a 
demand upon the radio engineer to hasten 
the perfection of his instrument. 

Again, the cost of a reliable receiving 
set must not be allowed to deter boards 


RR overs HAS already proven its real 


of education from getting it in preference 
to cheaper and “just as good” sets. The 
real merit of the instrument must be the 
determining factor. The radio set must 
be properly installed and maintained in 
a real service condition. Maintenance 
may prove a greater task than appears on 
the surface, particularly in rural schools 
where experienced radio mechanics are 
unavailable. And yet, it is in the rural 
schools that radio should prove to be of 
the greatest service. This problem may 
cause our schools of education to offer 
courses in and prepare teachers for main- 
taining radio sets in working order. 


Assembly Room 


The question of an adequate assembly 
room for the whole school also must be 
considered. Certain programs are of so 
general nature that they can be given 
with good results to all the pupils of the 
school. The graded schools, however, 
should have progressively graded pro- 
grams. The radio messages would have 
to be worked out to conform with the 
course of study. Such a development en- 
tails a great deal of work if results are 
to be obtained. Perhaps we must work 
for a more simplified and unified curricu- 
lum and come to an agreement concerning 
“minimum essentials”—a hazardous thing 
to tackle and difficult to settle. Such an 
undertaking might even suggest uni- 
formity such as portrayed by the French 
educator who took out his watch, looked 
at it, and announced to his visitor: “This 
minute all the children in the schools of 
France study arithmetic.” I doubt 
whether we would approve of such a 
development. 

In our days and under the spell of such 
doctrines as that the individual must be 


(Continued on Page 638) 
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Radio In Rural Schools 


Grace C. STANLEY 


Primary Supervisor and Dean of Women, Humboldt State Teachers College 
Arcata, California 


Radio Lesson in Penmanship, Oakland 


ing to a steep mountain side, shut off 

from the outside world untouched by 
all the methods of communication of the 
past. No roads. No telephone. No tele- 
graph. Mail is brought in with great 
difficulty and at infrequent intervals. The 
children show all the effects of isolation. 
Suddenly the genius of man leaps over 
the barriers of time and space. A new 
method of communication springs into 
being. 

A new picture presents itself. The chil- 
dren who had grown dull through lack 
of stimulation suddenly take on new life. 
The finest music starts the blood surging 
through their veins. The stiffness of their 
little bodies is replaced by graceful ryth- 
mic motion. Lessons prepared by the 
ablest teachers in all the subjects awaken 
the latent intelligence and arouse to 
joyful activity. “The world is so full of 
a number of things,” never before 
dreamed of, that life becomes more 
abundant in every little neglected corner. 

Not alone the children, but every in- 
dividual in the community has a fresh 
opportunity for advancing his education. 
Is he interested in agriculture? The best 
science has to offer is open to him, Is it 
music, drama, history, or political science, 


I SEE a little shack of a school cling- 


or is it only the thrill of the dance that 
his spirit longs for? The voice of the 
President of the United States speaks 
directly to the people. The most perfect 
of ballroom or symphonic music, stories, 
lectures, dramas—all are ready to enrich 
and delight the hearers. Modern inven- 
tion can make the school an incomparable 
civic tenter. 


How can such a result be attained? 
Many schools have no funds. The com- 
munity is too poor. There is no vision 
of the possibilities, to urge them to effort. 
Can such difficulties be overcome? It is 
necessary that some educational leader 
try out the possibilities of radio for 
schools, show its value, and acquaint the 
people of the state with the results of his 
experimentation. “When there is no 
vision the people perish,” but once they 
have caught it, the ways and means 
appear for its accomplishment. Some ex- 
perimentation has already been carried 
on, such as the notable work of Dr. 
Virgil Dickson in Oakland. 


When the possibilities of this great in- 
vention become known, ways and means 
undoubtedly will be provided for its in- 
stallation in every schoolhouse in the 
State. 


The Central Section, California Teachers’ Association, meets at Fresno, November 
23-25, with Fresno City and County and Madera County teachers. Other centers will 
meet simultaneously at Merced, Hanford, Visalia, and Bakersfield. 
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Travel by Radio 


Cecitia F. McCartuy 
Thousand Oaks School, Berkeley 


Miss McCarthy narrates the experiences of a typical city school with radio lessons 
in geography. She draws some wise and eminently practical conclusions as to technique. 
The classes must be prepared. The transmission must be first class 


HAT DID IT MEAN to a fifth 
\ x } grade Berkeley class? How was 

the interest aroused? During the 
1924 summer session of the San Fran- 
cisco Teachers College a keen interest 
was created in music and story-telling. 
A real love for music was manifest every- 
where—in the fine chorus work, in the 
use of the Victrola, in sight singing, and 
in musical composition. We talked about 
the Radio and what we hoped it would 
do. 


At another place in the old building 
was Mrs. Cather, a wonderful story- 
teller. She possessed the charm of taking 
classes traveling in geography. Her de- 
scriptive powers were fine; her voice 
musical. A desire was aroused in me to 
hear geography lessons radiocasted and 
to hear the: best that our schools were 
accomplishing in music. 

So a two-tube radio set was purchased 
for my school room. The boys saved me 
$20 on an $85 set by helping to set it up. 
We were ready for business when KGO, 
the General Electric, started to broad- 
cast the series of Monday morning pro- 
grams, under the direction of Grace C. 
Stanley, then State Commissioner of 
Elementary Education. Like all new 
things that come into the school room, 
there was great curiosity among all the 
children to hear it. 


Everybody Comes 
For the first lesson, five classes, some 
175 children, were squeezed into my 
room. Chairs were brought from the 
auditorium, and one class had standing 
room only, so great was their desire to 
hear the program. The second week four 
other classes came in. We continued 
until every room had a turn. Even the 
kindergarten came. Their little chairs 

were carried in by older boys. 
The classroom teachers always came 
along, so we had good order. I am sure 


there was never such a quiet and orderly 
crowd in quarters so limited and with 
such a variety of classes. The principal, 
Mr. Cuddeback, lent every assistance 
possible. He always managed to hear a 
good part of the program. I secured the 
opinions of the teachers on the lectures 
and music. The following were the 
principle findings: 


Technique Essential 


Were the talks always clear? No. 
Why? The radio instructor perhaps had 
not learned the technique of broadcast- 
ing. How reach that conclusion? Be- 
cause when the program was announced 
from KGO every word was loud and 
clear. Then, when the speaker started, 
we did not get the volume to maintain 
the children’s interest. We were con- 
soled by being able to hear and enjoy the 
music that always followed. 

What else was discovered? When my 
own fifth grade was there alone, 43 chil- 
dren, the results were better. Why? 
Because my class had been prepared 
ahead as to what to expect in travel. The 
series of talks were on the great rivers 
of the world, supplemented by special 
features, such as Thanksgiving and 
Christmas programs. We had learned to 
enjoy the “Old Man of the Rivers.” 

As the stories continued, we learned to 
have note-paper ready and wrote what 
interested each of us. After the program 
was over, we took the opportunity to 
discuss it, while it was still fresh in our 
minds. It was very much worth while 
to see how children remembered certain 
things, and were able, together, to piece 
out the story. 

This also gave us a desire to study 


‘the story of orchestra and to learn about 


the different instruments. This knowl- 
edge enabled us to pick out the instru- 
ment, when we heard it played. We 
studied the lives of the composers, and 
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News 


Listening to a Superb Concert 


brought in their pictures. It furnished 
rich material for language with a_per- 
fectly natural setting—thus giving us 
creative composition. 

One speaker in all the series stood out 
—Sam H. Cohn of the State Department 
of Public Instruction. He was so clear 
and we listened with such ease that we 
felt he was standing in our room. He 
had such a human greeting that we 
laughed with him and felt very chummy 
before it was over. We verified this by 
writing to him, asking that he speak again 
because we heard and enjoyed all he said. 


Where Should We Improve? 


instructors who 


1. Use only radio 
understand the technique and not be- 
cause of their knowledge of the subject. 
On the same principle, you select a ball 
player because he can play. 


2. Classroom teachers need to know 


the how. They must have preparation 
ahead. 

3. The receiving operator must know 
how. 

4. The class must know how to listen 
in. Children of different grades benefit 
little, unless the subject ranges within 
their general comprehension. This phase 
was clearly demonstrated to me when, 
one day, my fifth grade listened in on a 
penmanship lesson, conducted for seventh 
and eighth grades by the Oakland 
Schools. It was beyond them, just as a 
history or geography lesson would be to 
a class not so far advanced. This year, 
I expect to profit by a year’s experience 
of radio, so my high fourth grade in 
Thousand Oaks school is preparing to 
listen in. Will someone from over the 
Great State give us the opportunity? 


The Southern Section, California Teachers’ Association, is planning for its annual 


meeting and convention, to be held December 16, 17, and 18, at Los Angeles. 


Meetings 


in a number of the counties and cities of the Southern Section will be held on Monday 


and Tuesday, December 14 and 15. 


It is anticipated that some 15,000 teachers and 


visitors will attend these notable educational sessions. 
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On the Art of Teaching Adults 


LrEoN J. RICHARDSON 
Director University of California Extension Division, Berkeley 


Just as our bodies do not grow indefinitely, although we constantly feed them with food, 
so our minds do not grow indefinitely just because we constantly feed them with new facts. 
A time comes when we stagnate mentally and spiritually unless we contrive to penetrate to 
the inner meaning of our facts, the inner meaning of our beings, the inner meaning of 


reality ... 


It is the ancient distinction between knowledge and wisdom. Knowledge is a 


matter of facts; wisdom is a matter of understanding. The goal of our spirits is wisdom, 
not knowledge—Glenn Frank, President, University of Wisconsin 


cation. He needs it to bear his part 

in modern daily life, and in the ever- 
unfolding political and social order. More 
specifically, he needs it to acquire new 
forms of skill, to cultivate accurate ob- 
servation, to increase his powers of dis- 
crimination and thinking, to foster 
originality and individuality, to further 


self-realization and the enrichment of 
life. 


F ton, ie needs continuous edu- 


Why Adults Study 


The chief educational fields, primary, 
secondary, college, university, profes- 
sional, and adult, are not sharply de- 
limited by subject-matter. In fact the 
same subject, or part of a subject, often 
belongs in two or more of them; e.g. his- 
tory, mathematics and languages. What 
actually delimits the fields is the way sub- 
jects are handled. Each field requires its 
own methods of teaching. The reasons 
for this are manifest, especially in the 
case of the adult field. Adults have 
passed through the emotional flurries of 
adolescence into the settled conditions of 
maturity. Having the background of 
earlier educational training, they are gov- 
erned to a greater or less extent by 
definite mental habits. They have had 
experience of life, and in most cases know 
what it is to earn a livelihood. Many are 
supporting families or other dependents. 
They have become in some degree con- 
scious of their relations to the state and 
to society. Most of them have aims that 
are more or less clearly defined. Being 
no longer in the throes of chosing a voca- 
tion, a condition that complicates educa- 
tional experience in late adolescence, 
they are in a position to pursue studies 


with a surer comprehension of needs and 
values. 


Adults in the great majority of cases 
are happily free from another complica- 
tion, namely’ the necessity of seeking 
academic degrees. To work for a degree 
entails taking courses for credit, which 
diverts students in some measure from 
the true educational aim. A class is ham- 
pered, if some of its members are pursu- 
ing the work, not because they are in- 
terested in it, but because it is “required” 
or yields “units.” 

The expenses involved in conducting 
adult study classes and correspondence 
courses should be borne, in part at least, 
by those who profit by the work. Such 
persons, being presumably self-support- 
ing, are usually able to pay fees. Wher- 
ever this policy is followed, the general 
effect is good. If people pay for some- 
thing, they are more likely to appreciate 
it and derive benefit from it. 

DULTS are led in various ways to 

to take up some line of systematic 
study. Some desire to broaden oppor- 
tunity and fit themselves for advancement 
in their chosen work; some wish to cul- 
tivate an avocation; some seek to change 
their vocation, the motive being to bring 
into use their best powers and talents— 
powers and talents not recognized when 
their choice of an occupation was origin- 
ally made; sometimes the aim is inspira- 
tional in character; sometimes purely 
cultural. 


A New Technique 
The instructional methods suited to 
adults are not as yet completely worked 
out. One thing, however, is certain: The 
lecture and the textbook method of in- 
struction should be used sparingly. An 
approved plan of work usually includes 
a certain amount of carefully selected 
(Continued on Page 631) 
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Schoolmen as Practical Carpenters and Builders 


E. E. Ericson 
Director Community Mechanics and Vocational Education 
State Teachers College, Santa Barbara, California 


Summer School Students Engaged in Practical Construction at Santa Barbara 


classes have had the opportunity to 

do actual construction work on full- 
size buildings. 
room bungalows have been built complete 
by these classes. 


Fe SEVERAL years our carpentry 


Several six and seven- 


The largest undertaking, however, 
along this line, has been the construc- 
tion of a college shop building of frame 
and stucco construction. The building 
is 40 feet wide by 80 feet long. All the 
work was done by students, except some 


of the excavating. The establishing of 
grade lines and proper levels was done 
by the class in surveying. The footings 
and foundation were laid under the direc- 
tion of the instructor in carpentry during 
the school year. This brought the project 
up to the point where actual carpentry 
work could begin, at the commencement 
of the summer session. The necessary 
plumbing and sheet-metal work was also 
done by the classes of the school which 
were engaged in work in these branches. 


Let Your Community Be Known By the Schools That It Keeps 
Observe 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
November 16 to 22 
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Character Training and the Junior High School 


J. H. Sivcrair 
Professor of Education, Occidental College, Los Angeles 


The possibilities of the junior high school for character-training are peculiarly 
large and significant, because of the adolescent status of its pupils. Professor Sinclair 
has given us a remarkably fine analysis of the problems and the field 


included as an objective in for- 

mal education is a principle sub- 
scribed to generally by writers on educa- 
tion theory. Professor Koos, in a recent 
study of the most frequently enumerated 
aims of schooling, shows that it is in- 
cluded by some sixty to eighty per cent 
of the one hundred and twelve writers 
on the subject consulted by him. The 
mere inclusion of an objective, however, 
in lengthy lists of goals which should 
be achieved, has little significance un- 
less some indication of its relative impor- 
tance is also present. Without such in- 
dication much difference in practice 
naturally results, because individual 
schools and teachers place different de- 
grees of emphasis on various aims 
recognized. How much weight, then, 
comparatively speaking, should be at- 
tached to this objective? 

It is the contention of this paper: first, 
that moral development should be con- 
sidered a major objective in formal edu- 
cation: Secondly, that moral training 
in our schools is unsatisfactory as now 
generally conducted, because it is being 
made an incidental rather than an essen- 
tial part of the school program: Thirdly, 
itcan be made an essential part of school 
training with reasonable hope of success, 
and the junior high school is the most 
promising place in the public school sys- 
tem to introduce it. 


Tis MORAL training should be 


Moral Education as a Major Objective 


One finds difference of opinion among 
writers in current educational literature 
as to the amount of responsibility that 
should be and can be assumed by the 
schools for this type of training. It is 
sometimes claimed that the main re- 
sponsibility is in the home, because of 
the fact that the child is under home in- 
fltence much more than he is under the 


influence of the school, and that the home, 
anyway, in the final analysis, is naturally 
the place for training in morals. The 
difficulties encountered in developing 
moral character in the schools are also 
offered as a reason why it should not be 
left to any great extent to the schools. 
Such arguments are not convincing. 
In the first place many parents are quite 
as incapable of teaching moral principles 
or developing moral conduct as they are 
of teaching arithmetic and spelling, and 
society is quite as much justified in ex- 
pecting the schools to take the place of 
the parents in the one case as in the 
other. Secondly, the fact that develop- 
ing moral character is difficult (and it is 
difficult in the home as well as in the 
school) is all the more reason why the 
skill of trained teachers should supple- 
ment, and supersede where necessary, the 
efforts of the parents. The greater the 
difficulty, the more obvious is the need, 
paraphrasing a current writer, “of mak- 
ing it the preponderating purpose of the 
whole school service; theory and prac- 
tice, knowledge, habit and interest.” 


Incidental Moral Training Unsatisfactory 


The contention that the moral training 
now being carried on in our schools is 
incidental and unsatisfactory perhaps 
needs qualification. There are, no doubt, 
some individual schools as well as school 
systems making serious efforts, with good 
results, to train children in right habits 
of thinking and acting. Also the con- 
tention, even thus properly qualified, de- 
mands facts in support. Unfortunately 
the facts available are not in a very 
satisfactory form. We have no standard 
academic measuring rod for character as 
we have for abilities in reading or arith- 
metic. The statement that character 
training is generally incidental, however, 


(Continued on Page 634) 
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California School Superintendents’ Convention 


Vista del Arroyo, Pasadena, October 12-16, 1925 


in the beautiful patio of the Vista 

del Arroyo. Addresses of cordial 
welcome were made by the Honorable 
Francis B. Cole, Mayor of Pasadena 
and by City Superintendent J. F. West. 
Response in behalf 
of the visitors, by 
Superintendent Roy 
W. Cloud of Red- 
wood City, was feli- 
citous. In a master- 
ly opening address, 
State Superintend- 
ent Will C. Wood 
called attention to 
important lines of 
progress and signifi- 
cant problems of the 
schools. Miss Ethel 
Perrin, representing 
the American Child 
Health Association 
of New York City, 
spoke on “Health 
Education in 
Schools.” This was 
followed with excel- 
lent discussion by 
City Superintend- 
ents A. R. Clifton of 
Monrovia and C. E. 
Teach of Bakers- 
field. Mr. Harry O. 
Hill, State Secretary 
of the Y. M.C.A., talked on “Helping the 
Employed Boy.” 

City Superintendent George C. Bush, 
of South Pasadena, presided at the after- 
noon session. President Walter F. Dex- 
ter, of Whittier College, made an address 
dealing with some of the larger aspects 
of educational philosophy. Dr. George 
C. Kyte, associate director of the Cali- 
fornia Curriculum Research, reported 
concisely on the progress of the investi- 
gations. Mrs. Hugh Bradford, beloved 
President of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, spoke upon the 
work of that great organization, which 


Tis OPENING sessions were held 


tendents. 


Instruction. 


The high professional standards 
maintained in California are in no 
small measure the result of confer- 
ences and conventions held each 
year. One of the most significant 
annual meetings is that of the 
county, city, and school superin- 
This convention is au- 
thorized by law, and is called by 
the State Superintendent of Public 


now enrolls 123,000 members. Mrs. 
Mabel Farrington Gifford, Assistant 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion spoke on speech defects in the 
public schools. Her presentation of speech 
problems was received with keen interest. 

City Superintend- 
ent J. A. Cranston of 
Santa Ana presided 
at the Tuesday 
morning = session. 
Adult Education was 
the theme about 
which were grouped 
admirable discus- 
sions. Miss Ethel 
Richardson, Assist- 
ant State Superin- 
tendent of Public 
Instruction, spoke 
fluently on “Liberal 
Education for 
Adults.” City Super- 
intendent William 
John Cooper of 
Fresno and Walter 
Bachrodt of San 
Jose ably presented 
California’s newly 
adopted program of 
adult education. 
Methods of teaching 
adults were demon- 
strated by Miss 
Ethel Swain, Uni- 
versity of California, Extension Division. 
The relations between adult education 
and the library were shown by Miss 
Jeanette M. Drake of the Pasadena City 
Library. The rural communities’ inter- 
est in adult education was graphically 
depicted by District Superintendent C. L. 
Geer of Coalinga. 


Teacher Placement 


The session on Tuesday afternoon 
opened with an inspiring and helpful 
message from the California State Board 
of Education and delivered by Honorable 
E. P. Clarke, President of the Board. 
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Problems in the supply and placement of 
teachers were discussed in a practical 
way by Mr. L. P. Farris, Manager of the 
Placement Bureau of the California 
Teachers’ Association; S. M. Chaney, 
Glenn County Superintendent of Schools 
and chairman of the California Teachers’ 
Association Placement Bureau Commit- 
tee, and Mesdames May L. Cheney and 
Elizabeth Snell, appointment secretaries 
for the University of California and Stan- 
ford University, respectively. 

Trait measurements and their practical 
use were treated by W. H. Hughes, 
director of research, Pasadena City 
Schools; City Superintendents, A. N. 
Wheelock of Riverside and G. V. 
Whaley, of Pomona. Nicholas Ricciardi, 
California State Commissioner of Voca- 
tional Education forcefully presented 
standards for measuring the effectiveness 
of vocational education. 


Visiting Day 
\ EDNESDAY WAS set aside for 


visiting educational 


in the vicinity of Pasadena. Many excur- 


sions were made by groups of superin- 
tendents to the numerous schools in the 
region. Examples of the best modern 
school architecture, school furniture and 
equipment, were abundantly available for 
inspection. 

On Wednesday evening the conven- 
tion was greatly honored by Dr. Robert 
A. Millikan, President of California Insti- 
tute of Technology who addressed the 
assembly upon “The problem of science 
teaching in the secondary schools.” 


Junior High Schools 


The presiding officer of the City Super- 
intendents Section on Thursday morning 
was City Superintendent William G. 
Paden, of Alameda. The superintend- 
ents’ work in directing school publicity 
was analyzed by City Superintendents 
John F. West of Pasadena and T. S. 
McQuiddy of Watsonville. : ; 

The question, “Why a Junior high 
school?” was answered by City Superin- 
tendents Karl F. Adams of Santa Cruz, 
Roy W. Cloud, and McCall Aldrich of 
Chino. The junior high school curriculum 
in English, social sciences and natural 
sciences was considered by City Superin- 
tendents William John Cooper of Fresno, 
H. B. Wilson of Berkeley, and J. M. 


institutions - 
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Gwinn of San Francisco. Problems in 
junior high school organization were an- 
swered by A. C. Olney, California State 
Commissioner of Secondary Schools, 
and City Superintendents F. F. Martin of 
Santa Monica and W. L. Stephens of 
Long Beach. 


County Superintendents 

Mr. Roy Good, Mendocino County 
Superintendent of Schools, presided at 
this session. Scientific temperance in- 
struction in the public schools was cap- 
ably urged by Mrs. Louise J. Taft of the 
California Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. The rural curriculum was 
discussed by Dr. George C. Kyte, Sonoma 
County Superintendent Louise Clark and 
Alameda County Superintendent David 
E. Martin. Classification and promotion 
of rural pupils was discussed by County 
Superintendents William H. Hanlon 
(Contra Costa), Joseph E. Hancock 
(Santa Clara) and H. W. Bessac (San 
Joaquin). Problems of child accounting 
in rural schools,—including registration 
of minors, itinerant children, compulsory 
attendance,—were analyzed by Miss 
Georgiana Carden, California State 
Supervisor of Attendance, and by County 
Superintendents Arthur S. Pope (Santa 
Barbara), and L. E. Chenoweth (Kern). 

Thursday Afternoon 

At the general session of Thursday 
afternoon, City Superintendent Ansel S. 
Williams, of Stockton, presided. Project 
work in California history was demon- 
strated by L. L. Hill of Los Angeles. 
The objectives of the California Society 
for the Study of Secondary Education 
were forcefully and ably pointed out by 
Horace M. Rebok, executive director of 
the society. Director E. C. Moore, Uni- 
versity of California Southern Branch, 
made a brief address. Problems of char- 
acter training were discussed with un- 
usual interest and clarity by City Super- 
intendents Susan M. Dorsey, Los An- 
geles; Fred M. Hunter, Oakland; H. W. 
Jones, Piedmont. Mr. C. S. Allen, presi- 
dent of the San Jose Board of Education, 
delivered a wonderfully inspiring address 
on the responsibility of the school for 
teaching obedience to law. 

Teacher Training 

City Superintendent Charles C. Hughes 
of Sacramento presided at the Friday 
morning session. The training of elem- 
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Vista del Arroyo Hotel, Pasadena, delightful headquarters and home of the 
1925 California School Superintendents’ Convention 


entary teachers was the theme for a 
symposium, participated in by President 
Ralph W. Swetman, Humboldt State 
Teachers College; Riverside County 
Superintendent Ira C. Landis; City 
Superintendent Arthur Walter of Salinas; 
Kings County Superintendent Miss M. 
L. Richmond; Orange District Superin- 
tendent George C. Sherwood. The train- 
ing of high school teachers was discus- 
sed by Dean W. W. Kemp, University of 
California School of Education, and City 
Superintendent Jerome O. Cross of Santa 
Rosa. 


Tests and Measures 


Miss Mamie B. Lang, California State 
Commissioner of Elementary Schools, 
opened the discussion of a measurement 
program in the elementary schools. She 
was followed by County Superintend- 
ents Roy Good (Mendocino); A. A. 
Brierly (Inyo) ; and C. R. Holbrook (San 
Bernardino). 


HE FINAL session Friday after~ 
rz noon was presided over by Fresno 
County Superintendent Clarence W. Ed- 
wards. The readjustment of the curricu- 
lum to conform to the provisions of the 
Harris Bill, (now state law), was dis- 
cussed by Dr. George C. Kyte; City 
Superintendent DeWitt Montgomery, 
Visalia; District Superintendent H. G. 
Clement of Redlands; and Modoc County 
Superintendent Charles J. Toreson. 

Mr. Mark Keppel, Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools and President 
of the California Teachers’ Association, 
led the discussion of what Constitutional 
Amendment No. 16 has done for the 
schools. President Keppel, although 
still recovering from an automobile acci- 
dent, was in fine form and addressed the 
assembly in his customary strong, vigor- 
ous and likeable manner. He was followed 
by Placer County Superintendent Miss 
Irene Burns and Stanislaus County 
Superintendent A. G. Elmore. 
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The musical program was of unusual 
excellence and charm. Mr. John Henry 
Lyons of the Pasadena school depart- 
ment had charge of this feature. He pre- 
sented a delightful series of short con- 
certs utilizing the school orchestras, glee 
clubs, choruses, and soloists, from lead- 
ing schools of Alhambra, Monrovia, 
South Pasadena, and Pasadena. 

The Hotel Vista del Arroyo proved to 
be eminently adapted to the convention. 
Its picturesque situation, commodious 
lobby and assembly rooms, excellent 
cuisine, and bountiful hospitality, com- 
bined to make it an ideal meeting place. 
The convention quickly became “one big 
family” under its roofs and upon its 
sunny lawns. The hotel is representa- 
tive of the best and most beautiful Cali- 
fornia caravansaries. All who attended 
the convention were delighted with the 
appointments, and with the alert and 
courteous hospitality of the hotel man- 
agement. 


RESOLUTIONS 

The report of the committee on resolutions 
was carefully prepared and well-worded. We 
regret that space limitations prevent the pub- 
lication in full of this admirable summary of 
the thought and sentiments of the convention. 
The committee comprised Minerva Ferguson; 
Ira Landis; Harriet Lee; David E. Martin; 
G. P. Morgan; W. L. Stephens; Wm. John 
Cooper, chairman. A digest of the resolutions 
follows: 

Thanks and appreciation for the generous 
hospitality of the local school people and 
organizations. Special mention is made of the 
press of Pasadena for its “fair, complete and 
sympathetic reports” of the proceedings. 


Necrology: James A. Barr, former city su- 
perintendent of schools, Stockton; Louise 
Mignon Schultzberg, former county superin- 
tendent of schools, Monterey; George Sackett, 
former county superintendent of schools, 
Ventura; Edward R. Snyder, late president San 
Jose Teachers College, first state commissioner 
of vocational education and former city super- 
intendent of schools, Santa Barbara; E. Morris 
Cox, late assistant superintendent of schools, 
Oakland; Duncan MacKinnon, former city su- 
perintendent of schools, San Diego. 


Retirement Salary. “We thank the State 
Board for its efforts to strengthen the Teach- 
er’s Retirement Salary Law. We therefore 
urge that data now being collected be care- 
fully analyzed; that any other needed data be 
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obtained and that no effort be spared to obtain 
such funds and assistance as are required for 
a most thorough study of the whole situation 
before the Assembly of the 1927 Legislature.” 


Publicity. There are indications of serious 
efforts to undermine the faith of the American 
people in their public schools. We believe 
that the best antidote to hostile propaganda is 
publicity. We recommend that newspaper 
men be invited to inspect the public schools 
and that every superintendent feel it his first 
duty to cooperate. with the Press in furnish- 
ing the public full information on the work 
and cost of the schools. We call attention 
especially to American Education Week (No- 
vember 16-22) as an excellent time to begin 
such a policy where it has not already been 
instituted and urge all boards of education 
and school officials and teachers to cooperate 
with the American Legion and affiliated organ- 
izations in making the programs outlined for 
Education Week profitable for the American 
people. 

The California Curriculum Survey. An ex- 
pression of thanks and confidence and con- 
gratulating the leaders of the survey. The 


convention pledged itself and the teaching 


staffs represented to a careful study of the 
findings and to a modification, just as rapidly 
as practical, of school procedures in the light 
of those findings. 


Harris Act. Thanking Senator M. B. Harris 


for his act making legally possible curriculum 
revision and commending the positive action 
of the Legislature and the Governor in making 
this act the law of the state. 


Character Education. Urging and endorsing 
a program of character education. Approving 
all constructive efforts in the development and 
use of moral codes; for improving Sunday 
Schools; for providing opportunities for week 
day religious education; for morally cleaner 
theaters; and for removing the temptations of 
obscene literature. We heartily endorse, 
therefore, a resolution of the N. E. A. urging 
Congress to forbid the interstate transporta- 
tion, by any means, of all literature, pictures, 
tokens, etc., that may not be legally carried at 
present by the United States mails. To our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress we 
earnestly commend this proposed legislation. 


Text Books. We believe the time is ripe for 
a clearer definition of the fields of elementary 
and secondary education. Therefore we sug- 
gest the adoption of a policy which will permit: 


(Continued on Page 636) 
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departments in the California Teachers’ 
Association, are interested 
education among adults. 

The oldest of these,-the Alameda County 
Americanization Associatioh, was organized in 
1918 with headquarters at Oakland. This is 
known as the “Bay Section” and includes 
Contra Costa with eight centers. 


The San Joaquin and Santa Clara Ameri- 
canization sections came into existence during 
the school year 1922-23, the same year that the 
Southern Section of the C. T. A. organized its 
department of Adult Education. 

The general purpose of these organizations 
is promotion of acquaintance and an esprit de 
corps among members of the teaching body 
itself, by bringing together a group of profes- 
sional people who recognize adult education 
as a specialized activity, and to the end that 
the standard and quality of the instruction 
may be raised and the work expanded in new 
communities and among new groups. 


Fi large California organizations with 


in promotive 


Illiteracy 

In all four sections the early efforts were 
focused on Americanizing foreigners and 
eliminating illiteracy. Each organization has 
gradually enlarged its conception to include 
a more efficient citizenship among the native 
as well as the foreign-born. Whatever re- 
sponsibilities are assumed will necessarily 
come as a result of unmistakable civic inter- 
est in the various kinds of work. These or- 
ganizations have launched a constructive pro- 
gram for the dissemination of information valu- 
able to those working for the support of favor- 
able legislation. 

The movement,—in the beginning widely 
scattered and uncoordinated,—was not started 
as a competitor of other organizations, but as 
supplementary to them. Its official organ, “The 
Community Exchange Bulletin,” has aided in 
coordinating and expanding the work. Each 
section is responsible for one of the four issues 


yearly. These tell the story of outstanding 
local projects. All our scattered and hereto- 
fore isolated experiments, successes and fail- 
ures, contribute to their solution through « 
more closely coordinated central system. 


Text Books 


The central and each of the northern sec- 
tions hold meetings four times a year. As a 
result of these conferences work has been ex- 
tended to other districts. Through coopera- 
tion with the state department of education 
and with the state university, definite trainin: 
for teachers has been promoted. The Santa 
Clara section devotes much time to the study 
of textbooks and has passed on manuscripts 
of proposed new series. The meetings of these 
three sections are well-attended, the members 
evincing not only high interest but also i 
splendid spirit of fraternity and service. 

In the San Joaquin Section, the high school, 
civic and religious organizations have cooperat- 
ed so that there is evolving a continuous pro- 
cession from elementary to higher education 
and on through adult life. 


The Southern Section officers and executive 
board met monthly during the school year. An 
intensive program was launched and carried 
out along the lines of research, better teacher 
training, better institute programs, and legis- 
lation for the support of Adult Education. 
Resolutions were sent to the various teacher- 
training institutions, requesting that every 
prospective teacher be given training in in- 
structing non-English students. As a result ot 
the legislation fostered by this section, high 
schools are required to provide instruction for 
those who desire to become citizens. When 
twenty or more people who are unable to read 
and write the English language request an 
instructor, the local high school must organize 
a class. A law to provide finances for this 
work was drafted as a result of the year’s con- 
ferences. 

(Continued on Page 633) 


San Luis Obispo will be the meeting place of the Central Coast Section, California 
Teachers’ Association, December 13-16. With the Central Coast, Bay and Southern 
Sections meeting the same week, interchange of leading speakers is being arranged. 
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Science and Vocational Education 
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Science teaching and occupational training are closely and effectively integrated 
in the modern school. Mr. Rowell shows the philosophy and background of the industrial 
science course and relates it to the school shop and laboratory 


HEN vocational education became 
\ \ ] prominent, stimulated by the Smith- 

Hughes law, science was considered 
so valuable to the industrial worker that it 
was included in the curriculum. At once a nar- 
row-minded coterie asserted that this science 
should include only those materials of direct 
value to the particular trade which a boy might 
be learning in the shop at the time he was 
taking his science studies. Happily, this con- 
dition largely has passed. Science is being 
presented with a dual purpose. There is (1) 
the direct application of scientific knowledge 
to industry, and (2) the indirect value of 
science in developing the right attitude of 
mind toward industry, and in creating social 
relationships of the worker in industry. 


The facts and laws of science, as such, prob- 
ably do not have much effect upon a pupil’s 
ability to learn to do a particular job in the 
shops. To know about the structure of mate- 
rials can not necessarily give a greater skill 
in the use of these materials. Skill comes only 
through observation and practice. Skilled ar- 
tisans existed long before there was scientific 
knowledge concerning the substances used by 
the artisans. Why, then is science considered 
so essential to vocational education? 


The answer lies in the American ideals of 
education and in the American conviction that 
there should be equal opportunity for all. We 
believe that every person shall be given the 
chance to acquire an education which shall fit 
him to rise in his trade or profession. We de- 
mand that every person become sufficiently 
educated to take his place as an efficient social 
unit. 


Science and Democracy 


If the man in industry is to be considered 
only as a part of the machinery, if the aim in 
industrial education is to so train the indi- 
vidual as to wholly absorb his entity in a par- 
ticular branch of industry,—then indeed science 
has no important part in industrial education. 


On the other hand, if industrial edu- 
cation has as its real goal the complete 
unfolding of the individual so that he 
may become a more intelligent work- 
man and an effective member of society, 
efficient in work, capable of rising in 
position, a person with a growing appre- 
ciation of the part to be played by him 
in the economic life of the community 
and of the state——then science may 
serve as the most effective means of pro- 
ducing real industrial education. 


Rule of Thumb 

Industry itself has slowly recognized the 
value of science in the education of the 
trained man. The “tried and true” methods 
have had as their objective the purely mate- 
rial side of production. The indirect values 
of science lie in its power to produce a body 
of alert, thinking and efficient workmen, hav- 
ing esprit de corps. This spirit in the final 
analysis, will mean greater efficiency and 
therefore larger production and better quality. 

Mere exposure to the phenomena of science 
does not teach science. Combined with the ex- 
posure must be the lens of teaching to produce 
the clear image of learning. The only methods 
of reaching the mind of the pupil are through 
the senses. If these have not been so trained 
by proper teaching as to convey to the mind 
the whole truth, then there can be no real un- 
derstanding by the pupil of the world in which 
he lives. 

There is no course so well adapted for ac- 
complishing this purpose as is the industrial 
science course, if taught with the wider view- 
point. This is due, not only to the close rela- 
tionship which it has with the work and with 
the pupil’s daily life, but also is due to the 
limitless field of subject matter, as it includes 
every branch of human endeavor. 


Subjective Values 


Subjective values of science must not be 
overlooked. If the industrial worker knows 
what he is doing, from a scientific viewpoint, 
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he will have greater satisfaction in his work. 
The commonplace becomes enriched. Ordinary 
conditions of life take on a larger meaning. 
Joy grows in the pride of accomplishment. 
Work ceases to be merely a means of liveli- 
hood, but an art. The worker becomes an ar- 
tisan. Unless a man can find joy in his work 
he cannot be satisfied and happy. Only he 
who enjoys and takes pleasure in his work 
can do his best. 







Co-operation Between Teachers 
OCATIONAL SCIENCE, if it is to func- 
tion in the best possible manner, should 

be taught through a complete spirit of co- 
operation between the shop teachers and the 
science teachers. It is natural to consider 
science instruction as the duty of the science 
teacher alone, although science really finds its 


















Scene—Living 
family. 

Time—Just before 
college; evening. 

Mother—(sitting opposite Father at library 
table; to Daugher who brings in Mother’s em- 
broidery basket) So you will be going back 
to college, in a few days, Clara dear! Aren’t 
you sorry? 

Daughter— In a way I am, but in another 
sense I’m glad to return. One can’t loaf all 
the time. 

Father— (clears throat behind evening news- 
paper) How full of purpose these modern 
students are! In my time we used to go back 
to college as to a treadmill. After all, it’s a 
pretty hard grind. Things like mathematics 
and Greek are no joke. As I remember it, in 
my day, we used to think spherical trigonom- 
etry about the hardest stuff of the lot. 

Daughter— But I didn’t elect mathematics. 

Father— Oh, I see. So you don’t have to 
take it. (pause) And what have you elected? 

Daughter— (moving behind table enthusi- 
astically) For this coming semester—that’s 20 
weeks you know—I’ve elected Social Endeavor! 

Father— Ah, that’s since my day. What is 
it? 

Daughter— Oh, it’s awfully interesting! It’s 
the study of conditions. 


room of Doolittle 


the opening of 
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Dramatized by Aprian V. Harp 
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From a sketch by Stephen Leacock 


best expression in the shops. The science 
teacher, if he expects to teach effectively, must 
become to a certain extent a “jack of all 
trades,” and be able to do at least the simpler 
jobs of all the shops. In no other way can he 
actually obtain the right point-of-view and win 
the lasting respect of his pupils. On the other 
hand, all shop teachers should know as much 
about the science, which is a part and parce) 
of their shop work, as the science teacher is. 
expected to know concerning the shop. prac- 
tices for which he is giving scientific instruc- 
tion. 

This is the only method by which the science 
teaching can become fully applied. The scien- 
tific principles should be developed in the 
science classes. The applications should be 
made in both the science rooms and in the 
shops. 


Mother— What kind of conditions. 

Daughter— (impatiently) Oh, all conditions. 
Perhaps I can’t explain it properly. But I 
have the announcements of it upstairs, if you’d 
like to see it. We take up society. 

Father— And what do you do with it? 

Daughter— Analyze it. 

Mother— But it must mean a lot of books. 

Daughter— No, we don’t use books in this. 
course. It’s all laboratory work. 

Father— Now I am mystified! 
mean by laboratory work? 

Daughter— (thoughtfully) Well, you see, we 
are supposed to break up society into its ele- 
ments. 

Mother— In 20 weeks? 

Daughter— (seriously) Some of the girls do 
it in 20 weeks. Others put in a whole year. 

Father— So as to break it up pretty thor- 
oughly, huh? 

Daughter— Yes, but most of the girls think 
12 weeks is enough. 

Father— That ought to pulverize it pretty 
thoroughly. But how do you go about it? 

Daughter— Well, it’s all done with laboratory 
work. We take, for instance, department 
stores. (pauses and thinks intensely) I think 
that’s the first thing we do; we take the de- 
partment store. 


Mother— And what do you do with it? 


What do you 
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Daughter— Why, we study it as a Social 
Germ. 

Father— (beginning to see light) Ah! 
a Social Germ! 

Daughter— Yes. All the work is done in the 
concrete. The class goes down to the depart- 
ment store itself— 

Father— And then— 

Daughter— They walk all through 
serving. 

Mother— But have none of them ever been 
in a department store before? 

Daughter— Oh, yes, of course, but, you see, 
we go as Observers. 

Father— Ah, now we understand. You mean 
you don’t buy anything and so you are able 
to watch everything! 

Daughter— No, it’s not that. We do buy 
things. That’s part of it. Most of the girls 
like to buy little knick-knacks. Anyway, it 
gives them a chance to do their shopping while 
they’re there, But while they are there, they 
are observing. Then afterwards they make 
charts. 

Father— Charts of what? 

Daughter— Charts of the employees. They’re 
used to show the brain movements involved.- 

Mother— Do you find much? 

Daughter— Well, the idea is to reduce all 
the employees to a curve. 

Father— To a curve? An in or an out? 

Daughter— No! No! not exactly that (im- 
patiently) Didn’t you use curves when you 
were in college? 

Father— (scoring a strike-out) Not that way! 

Daughter— Nowadays nearly everything is 
done into curves. 

Mother— And what is the curve of the em- 
ployee used for? 

Daughter— Why, the idea is that from the 
curve we can get the Norm of the employee. 

Father— Get his Norm? 


Daughter— Yes, Norm. That stands for the 
Root Form of the employee as a social factor. 


Mother— And what do you do with it? 


Daughter— Oh, then we can tell what the 
employee would do under any circumstance. 
At least that is the idea; though I’m really only 
quoting from what Miss Blank, the professor 
of Social Endeavor, says. She is really won- 
derful. 


Father— It’s a great course. No wonder you 
are going to be busy; and as you say, how 
much better than loafing around here doing 
nothing. 


As 


it ob- 


Daughter— Isn’t it! 
sense of purpose. 


It gives one such a 
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Mother— It must, 

Daughter— (looking at clock) Oh, goodness, 
it is time for me to dress for Isabelle’s party. 
I wish Harry’d hurry up. (exit upstairs) 

Son— (enters right; picks up magazine on 
table) How’s everything? Where’s Clara go- 
ing? 

Mother— To Isabelle’s party. 

Son— Gosh! I'd forgotten all about that! 
I’ll have to hurry! 

Father— How was the club meeting? 

Son— Great! Getting ready to put on the 
drive. 

Daughter— (from upstairs) Harry! 
up! 

Son— Aw, what’s your hurry! 

Father—We’ve just been talking to Clara 
about her college work. She seems to be study- 
ing a queer lot of stuff, Social Endeavor and 
all that. 

Son— An awful lot of bunk. But girls nat- 
urally run to all that sort of rot, you know. 

Father— Now your work no doubt is very 
different. I suppose you fellows have a big 
dose of mathematics, and philology, and so on 
just as I did in my college day? 

Son— (blushingly) Well, no, I didn’t co-opt 
mathematics. At our college, you know, we co- 
opt two majors and two minors. 

Mother— And what are you co-opting, Harry? 

Son— I co-opted Turkish, Music, and Re- 
ligion. 

Father— (with reverence) Fitting yourself 
for a position of choirmaster in a Turkish 
cathedral, no doubt! 

Son— No! No! I’m going into insurance. 
(Pause.) You see those subjects fitted in bet- 
ter than anything else, 

Mother— Fitted in? 

Son— Yes. Turkish comes at nine, Music at 
ten, and Religion at eleven. So they make a 
good combination. They leave a fellow free 
to— 

Father— Develop his mind. We used to find 
that lectures interfered with mental develop- 
ment to a great extent. But now Turkish, that 
must be an interesting language, isn’t it? 

Son— Search me! All you have to do is 
answer roll-call and go out. Forty roll-calls 
give you one Turkish unit. 

Daughter— (from above) Harry! 
up and get dressed! 

Son— Guess I'd better hurry. 
stairs.) 

Father and Mother— (look at each other 
across table for a moment. Then read paper 
and embroider respectively while the——) 

CURTAIN FALLS. 


Hurry 


Do hurry 


(Exit up- 
















HE STATURE of 

a teacher is 

measurable-~'~ b-y* 
three dimensions — 
training, equipment, and 
experience. To these 
should be added a 
fourth dimension — en- 
thusiasm, (defined as 
“great eagerness on be- 
half of a cause or sub- 
ject, keen and ardent 
interest, fervor.’’) 

The successful teach- 
er attacks each day’s 
program with enthusi- Elizabeth Tingley 
asm. If she shrinks from the thought of going 
to school, if she fears to “tackle the subject,” 
she has little business in the profession. The 
teacher who cannot feel—“Every day is a new 
beginning, Every day is a world made new”’— 
needs to change herself, her environment, or 
her profession. 














































































































The child is a good follower and imitator. He 
quickly senses the difference between an in- 
different, duty-performing pedagogue and an 
interested, fervently helpful leader. To have 
children like to come to school is worth almost 
any effort. If they are in- 
terested, they will learn. 




























Keep children busy. 
Enthusiasm is never stag- 
nant. It moves, is dy- 
namic. Even though it 
may be variable, it cannot 
drag, It thrives on novelty 
and change. We have too 
much sameness, knowing 
just when, and how. We 
cannot do without a cer- 
tain routine, but we must 
not kill the child’s initia- 
tive by a servile adher- 
ence to form. Have enough 
variety to be pleasing, but 
not so much that it will 
be tiresome, or a strain to 
keep it up. 




















We should have such en- 
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Pulse Beats In a Rural School 
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thusiasm for teaching our particular groups of 
children, that-we°always see the needs of each 
individual. We must be constantly questing 
for facts, methods, and devices that may be 
applied to our own school objectives. 


When we read, enjoy a “movie,” hear a 
lecture, meet interesting people, we are alert 
to profit by whatever may be applied to our 
work. We make this automatic and habitual. 
Time increases one’s ability in this art of 
selecting and storing up interesting facts and 
illustrations. A worth-while habit thus becomes 
a fascinating hobby. 


Never nag, never scold. Keep serene, smiling. 
It can be done, If discipline seems to be wan- 
ing, a moment of quiet, followed by an inter- 
esting bit of fact or fiction, clears the atmos- 
phere; order and enthusiasm are again 
restored. 


Success in teaching may depend upon many 
factors, as varied as the number of successful! 
teachers, But the thing at the bottom of any 
success, is always the same,—an enthusiasm 
in the hearts of all participants for the work 
to be done. 


The Children of Murdock School 


et _— i-_ te 
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physical education as the peculiar prero- 

gative of boys and men, but in fact it 
is much more significant, for many reasons, for 
girls than for boys. 

1. Good looks are more significant for the 
girl. Good looks are a by-product of health 
and an open-air life. Of course, the ladies all 
know that if they use a certain soap they will 
“keep that beautiful school-girl complexion.” 
Nevertheless, the girl does not get her com- 
plexion from soap, but from playing out-of- 
doors. If any girl will take an hour of good 
exercise every day in the open air, she can 
get a better complexion than she possibly can 
buy at the drug store. And it will last a 
great deal longer! 


Te are many who seem to regard 


Posture and Grace 


2. Good posture is also more significant for 
girls than for boys. Any girl who will take 
the movements prescribed in the state course- 
of-study, and pay attention to the way she 
stands and sits, will acquire a good posture, 
Grace also signifies more for the girl than for 
the boy. Drudgery produces awkwardness. 
There are many forms of routine toil that make 
the person muscle-bound and stiff. 

Formerly it was believed that woman is nor- 
mally an invalid once a month. The records of 
our colleges in the last decade show that this 
disability has dwindled from 15 or 20 per cent 
to 5 per cent. Apparently the improvement 
has been due almost entirely to more exercise 
and sensible dress. 


Women Wage-Earners 


There are about 10 million women in industry 
in the United States. They stand mentally 
about 5 per cent higher than the boys who 
are their competitors. Fifteen per cent more 
of them have had a high school education. 
Judging from their education, they should get 
considerably more wages than men. Reports 
made by the Department of Commerce and La- 
bor on the textile industries of New England, 
however, show that the women are getting only 
53 per cent of what the men were getting in 
the same occupations. 


3. ‘The moest*important:reason for the physi- 
cal education for women is Motherhood, The 
health of the mother determines whether the 
baby is to live or die. The death rate of bot- 
tle-fed babies is three to ten times that of 
babies that are nursed by healthy mothers. 
The race has a vital interest in the health and 
physical development of girls that it has not 
in the physical development for boys. 


However, this development should be of a 
different type from that most desirable for 
boys. She would not care for the muscles of 
Hercules. Bruises and strains are more seri- 
ous for her. It would not be well for girls 
to play American football. There is real ques- 
tion about the desirability of basketball for 
girls. The inter-school contest is condemned 
by the women physical directors of. our col- 
leges and by the Women’s Athletic Federation. 
But for her, walking, swimming, skating, and 
such games as tennis and volleyball are much 
more purposeful than they are for boys. 


Disadvantages 


Girls are at several disadvantages in physical 
education. First of these is dress, which near- 
ly always is a liability in athletics. Second, 
is the attitude of the community which does 
not encourage it. It does not give the girl 
the same pre-eminence among her peers to be 
a champion sprinter or even to excel in tennis 
or basketball. The athletic field is usually 
turned over to the boys, leaving little place 
for out-door games and exercises for girls. 
Usually, too, the boys have the preference in 
the use of the gymnasium. 


We believe that we have put into the Mis- 
souri State “Letter’* just those accomplish- 
ments which are most significant to the girl 
in physical education namely: Health and 
Perfect Posture, Sportsmanship, a Sense of 
Service, and an All-round Athletic Ability, 
Every 100 points gained towards this letter will 
make the girl more attractive and better-quali- 
fied for all the exigencies of life. 


* Letter M, worn on the sweater, like a college 
or university athletic honor.—Ed. 
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Instructor in Vocational Agriculture 


= err 


The High School A High School Girl and a High Grade Cow 


boards, 2 inches thick and 16 inches wide, constituted the forms; the door frames and 

window frames were the guides. The forms were raised for each successive layer of 
cement: This is a very economical method by which a farmer and his son can build the walls 
of any farm building, one layer per day, and at the same time can carry on the routine duties 
of the farm. A good course in use of the steel square was given in connection with cutting 
the rafters. 

This valley is admirably adapted for dairying, so we organized a cow-testing association 
this year. More than 1,100 cows are now being tested by the association every month. The 
unprofitable cows will be eliminated. The good ones will be bred to better sires, to perman- 
ently improve the herds. 

We need corn for silage, Our agricultural clubs are demonstrating the feasability of produc- 
ing good corn. Because of our mountainous country, it was feared that the growing of corn was 
not practical. We are dispelling this doubt. Several farmers are contemplating the erection of 
silos. Good garden and poultry work is being done by club members. 

Scabby potatoes were the rule in our valleys. We put on some seed potato dipping 
demonstrations last spring. Several clean crops will be harvested this fall. 

The Ag. boys studied elementary surveying in connection with land measurement so they 
could measure fields, locate ditches, terraces, roads, etc, They ran a line for a proposed new 


pipe line for the city water, getting the distance and the difference in elevation between the 
two ends of the line. 


O= FARM SHOP BOYS have built a new reinforced concrete shop and garage. Two 


Danny and His A High School Boy in Action Harvey and His Potatoes 
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Practical Suggestions For Rural Teachers 


* Mrs. Jessie Lestre SUTHERLAND 
Lemon Cove, Tulare County, California 


AVE EVERYTHING in place the first 
morning so that you are ready to greet 
the pupils when they arrive. 

Be on time each morning with your day’s 


work planned, for “a day well begun is half 
done.” 


The School 


Have your week’s work planned and your 
year’s work outlined. 

Be on the playground at all play time. 

Require fair play on the part of the pupils 
as a fundamental principle of life, and play 
fair vourself in all phases of school work, 
for a child understands and ultimately respects 
honor in all things. 

Plan some definite recreational and educa- 
tional trip for your vacation. Having given 
of the very best that is in her during the 
school year, the teacher requires a complete 
change that will fit her both physically and 
mentally for the coming year. 

There are many other points that might be 
suggested such as neatness of person, attrac- 
tiveness of room, keeping abreast with educa- 
tional progress, introducing all usable new 
methods, etc. 


Love and Knowledge 


But if I were asked, “What constitutes suc- 
cess in a rural school teacher?” after many 
years of experience, I will name as the two 
most important requirements, love and knowl- 
edge. Love for, and knowledge of, her pupils. 

Real teachers are born, not made. One who 
does not love children and enjoy teaching 
them should never undertake the task. 

Aside from familiarity with the subject 
matter she is to teach, a successful teacher 
must know herself and know her pupil. 

“Know thyself’ ’is the advice given by the 
philosopher to the individual who would suc- 


cessfully carve out a career in life; “Know 
the child” is just as necessary for the teacher 
who would successfully help others to plan and 
carve their careers. 

I have about 40 pupils in my room. About 40 
different methods are required to get results. 
It is essential to study the individual character- 
istics of each child. Some need to be urged, 
some to be led, all require encouragement. 
Until the teacher knows the temperament, dis- 
position, likes, and dislikes of each pupil it is 
impossible to achieve the highest degree of 
success. 

The Home Environment 

In order to really know the child the teacher 
must see the background of the child’s life; 
What about the home environment? Has the 
child any inspiration, encouragement, or ex- 
ample there? What are the hopes and aspira- 
tions for the child, on the part of the parents? 
No teacher can really know her pupil until 
she knows the home from which the pupil 
comes. The rural teacher who lives in one 
community and teaches in another falls far 
short of the possibilities within her reach 
through the resultant lack of necessary 
knowledge of the pupil’s home life. 

Two recent experiences will illustrate this. 
One of my large boys on the play-ground at 
recess used vile language. When called to 


The Children 


account Ulric came in brazenly as though he 
were sure of severe punishment and was ready 
for it. I let him sit quietly for a few minutes, 
then I sat down beside him. Now I have been 
at this boy’s house, and know all about the 
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pitiable conditions under which he exists, not 
lives. Instead of punishing him as would have 
been deserved by a boy living in different sur- 
roundings, I quietly talked to Ulric, telling 
him how sorry and disappointed I was in him, 
and that, while I knew he could not help hear- 
ing such things every day, I had hoped he was 
above repeating them. I told him how I had 
been so proud of some of his actions and felt 
that he was rising above that level. Their 
mother being dead, how I had admired his 
tenderness toward and protection of his little 
sister (all of which is true). 

Before we had finished our little talk, under 
the pressure of kindness, Ulric’s bravado was 
completely broken and he wept like a little 
child. It was then that he unburdened to me 
his heart and told me even more than I had 


known of the conditions in which he was liv- 
ing. 


Ulric did not require correction again that 
year simply because I knew his home life 
and knew when justice was to be tempered 
with mercy. 


David With Creative Hands 


The second illustration is to show the value 
of knowledge of the child. For the past four 
years I have had in my school a boy who is 
now eighteen years of age. It is utterly im- 
possible for David to grasp sixth grade work; 
A peculiar type; conduct and effort, average; 
a good writer, splendid in art work; good in 
manual training; poor in everything else. Con- 
tinuance in the sixth grade was humiliating 
to him, but seventh grade appeared impossible. 

I interviewed the high school principal and 
county superintendent, stated the case, intro- 
duced the boy, and showed his art and manual 
training work. With the consent of the proper 
authorities David has entered high school as a 
special student. He is taking art, manual train- 
ing and auto-mechanics; work he is quite 
capable of doing. In addition to this he will 
have the advantages of physical education and 
the companionship of boys of his own age. In- 
stead of discouragement and no ambition, life 
has suddenly unfolded before him with new 
hopes and prospects. The effect has been 
electrifying upon him. His parents are 
radiantly happy in the changed prospects for 
their boy. 

These are only two of scores of illustra- 
tions which might be given to show the value 
of knowledge, both of the pupil and the home 
from which he came, in order that the rural 
teacher might fulfill her mission in the high 
ealling of the successful training of the child. 
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Radio In Fallbrook 


HE EDUCATIONAL and recreational uses 

of the radio, to b school and commun- 
ity, have been satisfactorily demonstrated in 
the Fallbrook Union High School. 

Three years ago a radio was a rarity in this 
community. The high school was one of the 
first schools in San Diego County to purchase 
a machine. When this machine, a Western 
Electric, 7A amplifier was installed, the public 
was inclined to be skeptical as to the outcome. 
To overcome this feeling, the school had to 
sell the idea to the people. Of course, teachers 
and students were enthusiastic and gave their 
support in every way. Concerts were given at 
school, and the town people urged to be pres- 
ent. Students were allowed to use the machine 
in the morning, at noon, and on Saturdays. 
They became interested in following the reports 
of games, lectures, music, and dramatizations. 
They talked radio at home and down town, 
with the result that there are machines in 
about 30% of the homes of the community 
today. 

An example of the efficiency of this radio 
was given last year, when the President’s ad- 
dress was listened to by all the school chil- 
dren of the town and many of the older people. 
The radio was set up outside the building, and 
the voices were heard clearly by the assembly 
in the yard. Such events are real episodes 
in the life of a comparatively isolated com- 
munity such as this, and tend to make the 
people feel that the school is a progressive 
and influential force in civic affairs. 

J. E. Potter, 


Fallbrook. Principal, 


* * 


Radio For Teachers 


ODERN radio reception, as adapted for 

schoolroom and educational use, is being 
taught in a practical way at the San Fran- 
cisco State Teachers College. A large and in- 
terested class is being trained in the funda- 
mental technique of radio reception. This 
course is attracting much attention and is 
focusing public interest upon the possibilities 
of radio in the schools. Among the topics in- 
cluded in the course are: Choice and opera- 
tion of radio apparatus; inductance and 
capacity; waves and wave lengths, antennae 
and grounds; the crystal detector and head 
telephones; simple circuits and tuning; the 
vacuum tube; batteries and their care; the 
choice of the radio receiver; radio as an aid to 
education. 
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‘LIGHTING THE WAY 


_ TO SERVICE AND GOOD WILL | 


Annual Roll Call November 11-26 


The Junior Red Cross is a potent, world wide movement for peace and good 


will. It has a thoroughly modern sc hool program 
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California Teachers’ Association 


Members of the Board of Directors give cogent reasons why every teacher should 
enroll in this great professional organization 


HE PROBLEM of making teaching a true 

profession places a large responsibility 
upon every teacher. To be a profession in the 
true sense of the word we must attract the 
best ability of American youth to our ranks. 
To do this we must have a reasonably attrac- 
tive return and provide an opportunity for a 
challenging career. 

The only means by which this can be done 
is through nation-wide and state-wide teacher 
organization. The teacher who does not be- 
long to the state, the national, and the local 
association is not meeting her responsibility 
to make teaching a real profession. Every 
teacher who desires to be true to her own 
ideals and to the youth of America will affiliate 
with the organized forces behind our public 
schools. Every teacher in California should 
belong to the California Teachers’ Association. 


Fred M. Hunter 
Oakland. 


%* * * 


O THE teacher and school officer in 
"| Gattownta, membership in the California 
Teachers’ Association furnishes more for the 
price than any other use for the same money. 
This association represents to the public the 
school-interests and the teacher-interests in 
the best possible manner. The association has 
secured substantial benefits for its constitu- 
ents from past legislatures. We cannot afford 
to fail the organization now when opponents 
of the best things in our school systems are 
viciously attempting to cheat us of past 
achievements. 

The Sierra Educational News keeps us 
abreast of the times in educational progress. 
The Placement Bureau facilitates advance- 
ment for all who are ambitious and meritorious. 
These are a few of the many advantages fur- 
nished to members in the California Teachers’ 
Association. 

William P. Dunlevy 
San Diego. 


* % a 


RE YOU a member of the Association that 
has been an important factor in placing 
the schools of California at the top in educa- 
tion? In making a plea to you to become a 


part of this organization we might present the 
matter from either of two angles. We could 
tell many things that would happen if the 
C.T. A. were to drop out of sight and cease 
to function as an active organization. But that 
would sound something like telling a success. 
ful business man what would happen to hin 
and his business if he should decide to dis- 
continue his present up-to-date good business 
methods and to adopt instead a policy of 
letting things drift. 

However, as most of us are not afflicted with 
“glooms,” we believe that the other side shoul 
be presented. The C.T.A. is successful and 
is a going concern. It is not planning to dis- 
continue business but will continue to serve 
the schools and all of the educational in- 
terests. If there is any failure it will be yours 
if you fail to become a part of the organiza- 
tion and even in that case, you will receive 
many of the privileges and benefits which are 
provided by the Association. Would anyone 
be willing to accept these benefits if he failed 
to do his share? 

Let us make this truly a Jubilee Year. 


Robt. L. Bird 
San Luis Obispo. 


* * a 


HE PURPOSE of these statements is not 

to convince members of the Association, 
but for the use of the readers to convey w 
non-members the value of the Association. ‘Ihe 
teachers who are now firm believers in the 
California Teachers’ Association must under 
take the responsibility of extending the scope 
and value of the service. 

Mrs. Dorsey in a recent bulletin to prin- 
cipals, stated that Mr. Woodruff, executive 
secretary of the Southern Section, had been 
given permission to address the principals of 
all schools in regard to the California Teach- 
ers’ Association membership. Mrs. Dorsey also 
stated, “If there are any teachers who feel 
that the Association is not giving value re- 
ceived in the way of service, may I suggest 
that the way to correct this is not by with- 
drawing from the Association, but by standing 
by and urging improvement.” 


Walter B. Crane 
I.os Angeles. 
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fs CALIFORNIA CONGRESS o si 
7, PARENTS and TEACHERS; 


[OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT 


Trained Parenthood 


Mrs. HuGHu BrapForp 
State President, Sacramento 

from an address given before the Pasa- 
dena Convention of California School 
Superintendents. 

N THE twenty-six years that have passed 

since the Parent-Teacher movement began 
in California, we have passed, as is the history 
of most organizations, through many phases. 
| believe that in most communities, and in the 
minds of most pepole, we have passed the 
“What” stage. There are possibly a few be- 
nighted individuals that may yet ask “What 
is a P.-T.A.?” To do so proclaims one’s self 
less than a modern. The symbolic ‘“P.-T. A.” 
is known as widely and as well as other com- 
binations of letters, such as “C.O.D.,” 
“P_D.Q.,” and “S.O.S.!” I have heard too 
that a few, a very few think that “P.-T.A.” is 
synonymous with “S.0O.S.! 

Our second stage, the “Why,” is also pass- 
ing. It has been acknowledged by the United 
States Bureau of Education, and by all our 
state departments of education, by superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers that there are 
many vital reasons why parents and teachers 
should co-operate in an organized group. Why 
they should seek to improve, by a united effort, 
standards of mental, physical and _ spiritual 
child-development is recognized. Why they 
should jointly strive to improve school, home 
and community is established. Why they should 
seek to approach the highest ideals of their 
professions is acclaimed. 


Joint Action Best 

No one has ever questioned the need for the 
slogan “Trained Parenthood.” The need to 
bring parents to a~sense of their respon- 
sibilities, which have been thrust upon the 
schools, require the joint discussion and co- 
operation of school and home. There are few 
who question the slogan, “A ‘P.-T. A.’ in every 
school.” The problems of school attendance, 
of normal children, of community interest in 
the schools, of adequate financing, and whole- 
some support are those which need the help 
of the parents. The separate action of these 
two groups is obviously less effective than a 


well-defined, well-understood, and comprehen- 
sive plan adopted by both parties. And so we 
are mostly agreed as to the why for Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

Granted then that we know the 
the “Why,” we are facing the present stage 
f “How” of Parent-Teacher service. To that 
the National has set a very definite program, 
realizing that 900,000 members working with 
the same objectives, must prove a powerful 
force. 

As our National President, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
has said, “We are no longer to be considered 
in the light of club activities, but we are now 
a great educational movement and recognized 
as such.” 


“What” and 


Objectives 
ET US consider what our objectives are, 
L and how we are striving to reach them: 

1. Training for Parenthood—aA definite pro- 
gram for the study of the volume; “The Child; 
his nature and his needs.’”’ Two of our state 
chairmen, Mrs. E. R. Crum and Mrs. Earl 
Morris, have prepared 12 programs in such 
form that any association may use them. 

Through the splendid co- ee of the 
Home Department of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Miss Ellen Lombard is assisting in the 
preparing and circularization of articles written 
for Home Betterment, containing a wonderful 
bibliography for use of parents. 

Our’ Home and Pre-school age Departments 
have definite programs for service. The prep- 
aration for school life begins in the cradle. 

2. Health Program—Every child should go 
to school free from remedial defects, by using 
vacation months for this work. Many associa- 
tions began this year with the goal of having 
a 100% record of well children. On Health 
Day of this year, the 900,000 will once more 
begin on similar vacation health plans. It is 
a tremendous effort to remove handicaps of 
poor hearing, bad eyesight, malnutrition, in- 
correct posture, and numerous other defects 
easily corrected in children. In other words, 
we are attempting to put in the schools, chil- 
dren alert and well, whose attention and at- 
tendance will be assured. 

3. Protest against salacious literature by the 


(Continued on Page 631) 
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Parent Teacher Associations in Colleges 


Mrs. J. W. BincHam, Palo Alto 
Chairman, National Committee of P.-T. A. in Colleges, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


T A RECENT 
A meeting of the 
Board of Man- 


agers of the National 

Congress of Parents 

and Teachers, a new 

phase of activity was 
inaugurated namely, 

Parent-Teacher Asso- 

ciations in colleges. 

The field includes 

universities colleges, 
normal colleges and 
technical or vocational schools of collegiate 
rank. An association of this new type has been 
in successful operation at Stanford University 
for two years. The members are mothers of 
students, mothers of prospective students, 
graduates of the university, members of the 
faculty, and faculty wives. 

The meetings offer occasions for the discus- 
sion of all phases of university life. Oppor- 
tunity is given the university authorities to 
present the aims and ideals of the university. 
Misunderstandings and misinformation con- 
cerning university conditions are promptly 
cleared up. The association is proving a valu- 
able means of securing community co-opera- 
tion with the university authorities, 

The social side of the meetings is also much 
enjoyed. Many mothers take up their resi- 
dence in the vicinity of the university while 
their children are receiving their education. 
Often these women, leaving friends and an en- 
joyable social life at home, find themselves 
in this new environment without any social 
contacts. The meetings of this organization 
afford the needed opportunity. The hospitality 
committee is in charge of introductions, and 
many friendships are formed on the basis of 
common interests over the social cup of tea at 
the close of the meeting. 


Mrs. J. W. Bingham 


Invisible Efficiency 

The chief value of the organization, how- 
ever, lies in the unostentatious work it is able 
to do for the welfare of the student body. 
Practically all of this work is done so quietly 
that only those immediately concerned know 
anything about it. . 

The organization last year provided a scholar- 


ship of $300. This cared for the entire cost 
of tuition for a deserving student. Other 
gifts and loans were made when needed, In- 
dividual members make an effort to visit sick- 
students. In many cases the trying period of 
convalescence is spent in a private home 
under cheering circumstances. Employment is 
found for students, to the mutual gratification 
of employer and employee. Clothing is avail- 
able for the students who need it. Only the 
recipient and the woman in charge know of 
the transaction. 


Lonesome students are helped to find ccn- 
genial friends. Often a homesick or dis- 
couraged student receives an invitation to 
attend an informal, jolly party at the home of 
some “friend” of the university. He probably 
never knows that his name was handed in to 
the committee in charge—perhaps through the 
dean’s office, perhaps by some member of the 
faculty, perhaps by a fellow student. Nothing 
is said about it, but the help comes at the 
psychological moment. 


From Finances to Love Affairs 


The association works in close co-operation 
with the other student welfare organizations 
and with the offices of the dean of men and the 
dean of women, It can handle cases that can 
be reached in no other way. The members of 
the association are always available as chaper- 
ones, advisers, and friends. That the spirit of 
the organization is appreciated by the students 
is demonstrated by the number of boys and 
girls who drop in to “talk things over.” Advice 
is solicited over a wide range of subjects, 
from financial difficulties to “love affairs.” 


THER organizations of this kind are be- 

ing formed at other collegiate institutions 
throughout the country. They are proving 
valuable media for communication between the 
college authorities and the college public. 
They are efficient college welfare agencies and 
can be depended upon to handle situations as 
they arise with tact and understanding. They 
demonstrate that mother-love and mother- 
interest endure beyond the period of childhood 
and find expression in loving, sympathetic ser- 
vice to all young people. 
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Herein appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes or 
queries—concise, helpful, personal expressions of valuation and judgment, upon local, 
state or national educational affairs of general interest 


NAPA RURAL TEACHERS 


HE Rural Teachers’ Club of Napa County 

was organized two years ago by County 
Superintendent of Schools, Miss Eva Holmes. 
A recent meeting was held at Stag’s Leap, a 
peautiful resort near here, After a delicious 
dinner was served we held our business meet- 
ing on the wide veranda. President Irene Snow 
spoke on the plans for the year. A “Teachers’ 
Play Day” will be held at Salvador Union 
School. The teachers will play games suitable 
for their supervised playground work. Our 
reading circle discusses important educational 
books and methods. 


In the spring the annual “Wild Flower Show” 
is held. This is always a success, as the 
people of the County are interested in seeing 
the different wild flowers gathered by the 
children. Prizes are given for the best arranged 
exhibit, prettiest bouquet, unique exhibit, etc. 

The annual “Field Day” is held in May. The 
children from the different districts enjoy 
meeting one another and playing games to- 
gether, We are working for a club-house. It 
is hoped by the end of the school year we 
will own one, 

The Club is well pleased with rural super- 
vision. Our Superintendent has found it pos- 
sible to have an attendance officer for the 
tural schools. We have a county library which 
is managed efficiently. During the last year 
11,131 items were shipped from it to the 
various schools. 

The teachers feel that these meetings are 
of a great benefit to them. Different problems 
are brought up before them and discussed in- 
formally. Each teacher derives a benefit from 
the experience of others. 

The club will be pleased to hear from other 
rural clubs. We have been told that we are 
the only group of rural teachers in California, 
that elects officers, pays dues, holds monthly 
business meetings, and enjoy social hours to- 
gether. 


Very sincerely, 
Birdice Harren Phillips 


Napa, California. Correspondent, 


TULARE 
ULARE Union High School has issued its 
initial bulletin of general announcements 
for the school year 1925-26. This 8-page leaf- 
let might well serve as a model for other 
schools. The organization of the _ school, 
faculty committees, social programs, special 
departments, evening school, and many other 
items are effectively presented. Mr. S. J. Brain- 
ard, principal of the school has sponsored this 
excellent leaflet. 
* * “« 
A GREAT WEEK 
MERICAN Education Week is to be held 
\ this year November 16 to 22. The pur- 
pose of the week is to impress upon the people 
of the United States the importance of educa- 
tion and to call attention to the present condi- 
tions and needs of the schools. Additional 
emphasis should be placed upon such phases 
of education as are being specifically stressed 
in our program this year. Among these are 
respect for authority, patriotism, better trained 
and better paid teachers, the improvement of 
rural schools, more adequately equipped school 
buildings, conservation of national resources 
and thrift, and health education. Your co- 
operation in this movement will be of immense 
benefit. 
Cordially yours, 
John J. Tigert 
Commissioner of Education. 
U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 
+ « * 
A CREED 
N MY YEARS of teaching I have found it 
a difficult matter to keep my daily work up 
to the standard. So many of us work by the 
sprint and stop method. In the last few years 
I have worked out a creed for daily use. 
Thinking it may help others, I am sending it 
to you. 
My Creed 


1. I will ask myself upon entering each new 
problem, not only, how shall I teach this, 
but—Why should | teach it at all? 

2. I will learn my subject-matter thoroughly 
before I endeavor to teach it. 
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3. I will use my most skillful teaching tech- 

' nique in the planning and presentation of 
each day’s lesson. 

I will endeavor to arouse even the most 
sluggish mind to self activity. 

I will call the ‘attention of my pupils with 
leading questions to the new subject matter, 
link past experiences with the work in hand 
and thus direct the mind of the pupil in a 
natural and logical analysis with these 
objectives: 

1. Mental expression. 2. Physical expres- 
sion, 3. Satisfied need felt by the pupil. 

I will suit the subject matter to the child 
to fill his felt need; not the child to the 
subject matter. 

I will train the pupils to the correct use of 
language in expressing their ideas and 
thoughts. 

I will see that my pupils develop a fine 
technique and use it as a means to an end 
and not an end in itself. 

I will try to develop leaders and good fol- 
lowers, to encourage and guide initiative, 
to teach adherence to purpose, to respect 
the rights of others, to enjoy giving kind, 
wise service to each other, and to train 
for organization of ideas. 

. These points I promise to keep before my- 
self in planning and executing each day’s 
work, 

Enid Hileman 
Luther Burbank School, 


Long Beach. California. 


* 


COMMUNITY EXCHANGE BULLETIN 


HE Community Exchange Bulletin is pub- 


lished by and for the Americanization 
Teachers of California. It celebrates its fourth 
year by emerging from the mimeographed into 
the printed form. 

This journal gives reports of field work from 
all parts of California. It contains excellent 
articles on Americanization technique. It fur- 
nishes new and attractive lesson materials. 
The first number offers a Christmas entertain- 
ment founded on Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 

Miss Ethel Richardson, State Supervisor, will 
contribute a series of articles on present trends 
in Immigrant Education. 

Books of special interest to this department 
of education are ably reviewed by Miss Hulda 
Youngberg. 

The Community Exchange Bulletin is issued 
quarterly. Miss Ethel Swain, Lecturer for the 
Extension Division of the State University 


is chairman of the General Committee. The 
Presidents of the several Americanizatioy 
Teachers Associations serve in turn as Editor. 
in-Chief. Mrs. Amanda M. Chase is Assistant 
Editor-at-Large and Miss Jeanetta Wrotten. 
berg is General Secretary. 

The magazine is issued quarterly. The sub. 
scription is one dollar a year. It has editorial 
headquarters at 2821 Hillegass Avenue, Berke 
ley, and at 4547 Marmion Way. Los Angeles, 
The first number for the year will appear 
November 1, 1925. 

Mrs. Amanda Chase, 
Associate Editor. 
Los Angeles. 


* * % 


BAY SECTION MEETINGS 


HE California Teachers’ Association, Bay 

Section, will meet December 14-17. All 
sessions will be held in Oakland except the 
Monday evening meeting, which will be held 
in San Francisco. Over 7,300 teachers will 
attend. 

A large repertoire of excellent speakers will 
appear as follows: 

Margaret Slattery, 
Massachusetts. 

Hdward A. Steiner, professor of applied 
psychology, Grinnel College, Iowa. 

Harry Lloyd Miller, associate professor 
of education, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Frank D. Boynton, superintendent of 
schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 

John Guy Fowlkes, associate professor 
of education, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, professor of 
education, Stanford University. 
Mark Keppel, county superintendent of 

schools, Los Angeles. 

Walter F, Dexter, president, Whittier 
College, California. 

James W. Foley, poet, Pasadena. 

Arthur Dean, vocational lecturer, New 
York City. 

In addition, over 100 teachers, administrators, 
and officials will speak before the 
groups, We will have a wonderful program. 
The counties which will meet with the Bay 
Section are: Alameda, Lake, Napa, San Fran- 
cisco, San Joaquin, San Mateo, and Sonoma. 

E. G. Gridley, See’y-Treas 
312 Bacon Building, 
Oakland, California. 


lecturer, Malden, 


various 


The Northern Section, California. Teachers’ Association, held its annual meeting 
in Sacramento, October 19-23. City Superintendent Charles C. Hughes of Sacramento, 
and president of the section, had charge of the program. ‘ 
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WORLD CONFERENCE ECHOES 


HILE in attendance at the World Edu- 
cational Conference in Edinburgh dur- 
ing July, I was greatly interested in the dis- 
cussions that followed a suggested program 
for secondary schools—particularly that which 
corresponds to our junior high schools. 
Madame Barney Dreyfus, directly connected 
with the International Council of Women, 
praised the United States for the influence 
rendered to the League even though it is a 
partisan question. She had just returned to 
Europe from the United States. Her husband, 
Dr. H. Barney Dreyfus of Paris, explained that 
short series of lessons on the League had al- 
ready been given out in the schools of France. 
During the whole .session, glowing tribute 
was paid to the United States—to its colleges 
for spreading international culture; to its re- 
search work in all phases of education. We, 
who represented the United States, truly felt 
the charm of Kipling’s words when quoted by a 
noted Scotch educator, “That man’s a true 
cosmopolite who loves his own land best.” 


The importance of teachers’ travel was 
stressed, especially in Europe, in order to 
awaken the international mind in children— 
ignorance of each other being the cause of so 
much trouble. A fitting supplement to the pro- 
gram was a copy of “Herman-Jordan Peace 
Plan” in pamphlet form. 

Following is the program quoted as I noted 
it: 

All countries to co-operate. 


First, universal biographies—suitable for 
study to promote the progress of federation. 
(We need an international Plutarch on the 
committee). 

Second, visual instruction in geography— 
for the promotion of international friendship. 

Third, humanistic literature—a most potent 
instrument in spreading spirit and fundamen- 
tals of humanity. 

Fourth, aesthetic instruction—view of 
awakening real joy and pleasures. Provision 
should be made in all high schools for frequent 
visits to museums. Talks on aesthetics. 

Fifth, elements of civics and economics—of 
first importance in awakening a civic and na- 
tional consciousness. 

Very truly yours, 

Nora Ashfield, 
Assistant Superintendent 


of Schools 
Richmond, California. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ASHINGTON, D. C.,—Special to the 
Sierra Educational News—One hun- 
dred per cent of the teachers of the following 
schools in California, were enrolled during the 
month of September in the National Educa- 
tion Association, according to reports received 
by Mr. J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, from the principals of the schools. At 
Chico, the Bidwell, Chapman, Nord Avenue, 
Oakdale, Rosedale, Sacramento Avenue, and 
Salem Street; at Lodi, the Needham; at Pasa- 
dena, the John Muir Junior High; at San Fran- 
cisco, the LeConte; at Santa Barbara, the 
Roosevelt; at Stockton, the Lincoln. The 
various years of enrollment for all of these 
teachers in their schools respectively is as 
follows: Chico, their first year; Lodi, for two 
years; Pasadena, their first year; San Fran- 
ciso, for five years; Santa Barbara, three 
years; Stockton, for three years. ; 
In a letter to the principals of these schools, 
Mr. Crabtree says: “We are proud of your 100 
per cent membership in the National Education 
Association. It means that your teachers real- 
ize the necessity of solidifying the profession. 
You and your associates are to be congratu- 
lated on this record.” 


ok * * 


A NEW HONOR SOCIETY 


HE ART departments of California schools 

are requested to submit designs for an 
insignia for the Junior College Honor Society. 
Designs should be submitted to Mr. Stanley 
G. Broneiser, head of the art department in the 
Santa Maria Junior College. The entire group 
of designs submitted shall be mailed to each 
junior college. The several colleges will vote 
for first, second, and third choice. The two 
designs receiving the highest score to be re- 
submitted to the junior colleges for final 
choice. a 

A. A. Bowhay, IJr., 
President, California Association of 
Junior Colleges, 


Santa Maria. 
* * * 


HOW ! TEACH ENGLISH 

Mary Josephine Maloney, of Dubuque, Iowa, 
is announced as winner of the $100 Century 
Handbook Prize competition on “How I Teach 
English Composition.” Other prize winners 
were from Massachusetts and Missouri. Fur- 
ther information in regard to the winning 
essays may be obtained by addressing The 
Century Company, New York City. 
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EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


A GIRLS’ BOOK 

SSOCIATIONS of high school girls, under 
A wholesome auspices and with high ideals, 
can be powerful forces for the development of 
better and finer womanhood. The Girl’s Asso- 
ciation of the Berkeley High School was or- 
ganized thirteen years ago and has developed 
into an effective means of training. One of 
the unusual features of the association is that 
all the girls in the school are members. There 
are no smaller organizations or clubs for girls 
recognized in the school. For this reason the 
association has developed a remarkable unity 
and a fine democratic spirit. 

Another unusual feature is that the consti- 
tution provides for a girls’ council made up 
of representatives chosen from the various ad- 
visory sections of girls. This council serves 
as a clearing-house for all questions relating 
to the welfare and happiness of the girls. This 
democratic organization has created a remark- 
able spirit of cooperation and general good 
will. 

Miss Eva M. Stone, adviser of the association 
has written a most interesting booklet of 40 
pages on its growth and development. Copies 
of the booklet, price fifteen cents, may be ob- 
tained by application to the secretary of the 
Berkeley High School. 

> * * 

INTELLIGENCE OF YOLO COUNTY 

CHILDREN 
ARIAN B. CANFIELD is the secretary 
M of Professor J. B. Breitwieser of the 
University of California. She has written a 19- 
page bulletin upon an “Intelligence and 
Achievement Test Survey of Yolo County, 
California.” The report is published by the 
Yolo County Board of Education, and County 
Superintendent Harriet S. Lee. Space does not 
here permit reproducing the very interesting 
conclusions drawn from the resolutions of the 
survey. On consolidation, Miss Canfield makes 

the following statement: 

“Yolo County offers splendid opportunity 
for consolidation. Good roads, the short dis- 
tances between districts, and the quality of 
the equipment which could be supplied brings 
consolidation within easy reach. In this county 
the plan could be worked out with no undue 
outlay of expense and with practically no in- 
crease in operating expenses. Bus service is 


now in use in a few of the large schools. A 
completely consolidated county system is yet 
new in California. Yolo County has done so 
well in the past, has been one of the few 
counties in the state where surveys have been 
made; its next forward step, educationally, 
should be toward consolidation.” 
ag cd ok 


TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


O ADVANCE the better teaching of Eng. 

lish, a new publication, Word Study, vol- 
ume 1, number 1, has appeared, sponsored by 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. Ac. 
coring to the opening announcement, the pub- 
lishers hope to contribute to the teaching of 
English by furnishing a medium for an inter. 
change of ideas between those having mutual 
interests. Word Study will be _ published 
periodically throughout the school year, and 
will be sent without expense to any English 
teacher requesting it. 

* * * 


SPEECH EDUCATION 


PEECH PROJECTS is the title of two book- 

lets, Course I and Course II, totaling some 
60 pages, and issued by the Department of 
Speech, Long Beach Polytechnic High School. 
Mr. Leonard G. Nattkemper, head of the de- 
partment, states that these paragraphs are 
the result of 15 years actual class room ex- 
perience. City Superintendent Stephens of 
Long Beach has published thousands of copies 
for use in the local schools. 

oe * + 


A NEW JOURNAL 


USIC AND YOUTH is the title of a new 

magazine, the first of its kind, for young 
people of America. 100,000 copies of the first 
issue have been printed and even larger circu- 
lation is anticipated by Mr. Robert Evans, the 
editor-in-chief. The music supervisors as well as 
the teachers of music in high schools, colleges 
and private institutions who have seen ad- 
vance copies of Music and Youth predict 
that it will have a great influence upon musical 
education in the United States. The magazine 
is large size, beautifully printed and profusely 
illustrated. It will be published monthly by 
Evans Brothers, 33 Newbury, Boston, Massa 
chusetts. The rate is 25c a copy, $2 a year. 
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PICTURE WORK 


RIGHTLY colored pictures for seat work 

and illustrative use in connection with 
janguage and other lessons are always a boon 
to primary teachers. Of particular merit are 
the Maria L. Kirk Mother Goose pictures and 
the Clara Burd seat-work pictures, published 
py the Harter School Supply Company, 2046 
E, 7ist Street, Cleveland, Ohio. These delight- 
fully and artistically excellent series have been 
examined and approved by California school 
people and are of a high educational merit. 
Herein the craving of little children for 
prightly colored pictures is soundly satisfied. 


* * * 
HAPPY BABIES 


HEALTH HABITS—Suggestions for Developing 
Them in School Children. By Aubyn Chinn. 
Large folio. 85 p. il. Published by National 
Dairy Council, 910 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 1924. Book with packet 
literature. $1.00. 


This valuable handbook for teachers com- 
prises 24 complete lesson suggestions, These 
are so compiled that anyone of them can be 
separated to be fitted into a program already 
in operation. Each lesson based on one of the 
eight health rules comes with a suggested 
device for cut out handwork designed to keep 
the rule presented in the lesson before the 
class day by day in an attractive way. 

One of the principal aims of health teaching 
in the grades is to establish the daily prac- 
tice of those habits that make for health and 
strength in such a manner that the child 
takes pleasure in their performance. 


The stories, games and other follow-up de- 
vices in this series of lessons have been useful 
in creating for the child a play attitude to- 
ward health and are presented in the hope 
that they may be further helpful. 

Height and weight for age cannot be con- 
sidered as a sufficient gauge for judging the 
physical condition of a child, although it is 
one of the best general indications. The 
weighing of school children, however, has a 
teaching value aside from its function of 
classifying their health condition. Regular 
class room weighing can be made an effective 
incentive to the practice of health habits. For 
this reason monthly weighing is suggested in 
this group of lessons as a desirable procedure. 

The National Dairy Council also issues a 
package of pictures, graphs, charts and leaf- 
lets,—all for school or home use. This re- 
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markable material is in accordance with the 
best modern educational technique and is 
highly instructive. 


* * * 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE—By Charles L. Robbins, in collabo- 
ration with Elmer Green. 640 p. il. World 
Book Company. $1.72. 

The plan and method of this book make it 
distinctive among textbooks for upper gram- 
mar grades or junior high schools. The under- 
lying idea is the setting up of problems for the 
pupil to solve. The book is remarkably teach- 
able. The pupil learns from it that there is a 
real meaning in history. 


Each chapter of the book begins with a para- 
graph of introduction. This paragraph sets up 
the problem for the chapter, thus giving the 
student a purpose and letting him know what 
he is to think about during his study and what 
he should gain from the chapter. These prob- 
lems have been so chosen that they cover the 
significant things in American history and they 
are posed in a way to arouse the student’s 
natural interest. Throughout each chapter 
there are questions in smaller type placed after 
paragraphs to cause the pupil to think about 
the main point in the paragraph and in most 
cases directing him toward the solution of the 
chapter problem. These questions will be most 
helpful to the inexperienced teacher and will 
suggest further questions to the skilled teacher. 


At the end of the chapter there is a sum- 
mary of the important points. This will aid 
the student in knitting together the materials 
in the chapter. Following the summary is a 
study test. Both the summary and study test 
are directed toward the solution of the prob- 
lem and serve to check up on the student’s 
mastery of the contents of the chapter. Other 
devices at the ends of chapters are, a short 
list of dates worth remembering, selected ref- 
erences for outside reading, and suggestions 
for special work. The illustration of this text- 
book is a joy. Photographs have been freely 
used and most of them are altogether fresh to 
elementary textbooks. They have been well 
captioned. 


Professor Robbins has made a worthy addi- 
tion to the list of available textbooks in history 


for the upper grammar grades. He treats the 
subject in a simple, easy way, presents facts 
and ideas deliberately, and effectively applies 
sound teaching methods. His book should 
prove successful in use in the classroom. 
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Three New Books 


To Principals and Teachers of Elementary 
Schools: 


UR BOOK CHAT last month had to do 

with professional study and was ad- 
dressed primarily to principals and _ super- 
visors, and to such teachers as interest them- 
selves in the special problem case. The re- 
viewer will now discuss a few worth-whiie 
recent publications with the teachers in charge 
of a class of average or normal children. 


Kilpatrick Method 


We give first place to a new volume in the 
field of method which certainly should be 
read by every teacher and principal, W. H. 
Kilpatrick’s “Foundations of Method.’* Dr. 
Kilpatrick needs no introduction to American 
teachers; what he has to say must be regarded 
as authoritative. The unique thing about this 
book is its style. Conversational in type, much 
of it reads “like a novel.” The Dewey and Kil- 
patrick philosophy of education, which con- 
cedes a human being of each and every age— 
level the right to live his own life and regards 
education as the means for directing his 
growth, quite naturally permeates the volume. 
For instance, we find on page 257 that: “Edu- 
cation is such a remaking of life as brings 
growth—growth runs along the three lines 
of outlook and insight, attitudes and appre- 
ciation, and techniques of control.” And again 
on page 159 it is written that: “for best growth 
three things should occur: a gripping in- 
terest, a challenge from the situation for the 
best effort that in us lies, and eventual 
success. From these three come growth. Social 
situations and wise guidance are necessary if 
growth is to be along best lines.” 


For some years school people have been 
holding that the curriculum has to do not only 
with elements of fact but with skills, habits, 
attitudes and appreciations. But in spite of 
our talk we have gone on, like old Gradgrind, 
stressing facts. Kilpatrick’s chapter 8 entitled 
“The Wider Problem of Method” clearly shows 
that attitudes, ideals, habits, very largely are 
aspects of the moral problem of life itself. 


“The only way to learn to live 
well” says the author, (p. 109) “is to 
practice living well. Our highly 
artificial study of ‘arithmetic and 


*Kilpatrick, W. H.; Foundations of Method— 
Macmillan Co. pp. IX; 383. 1925. 


geography and physics has too often 
meant that the child lived but 
meagerly in and through the school 
studies. The practice of living that 
has in fact counted most for him has 
often been what he and his like- 
starved fellows could contrive for 
themselves apart from their elders. 

Educative indeed has this been, but 

not always wisely so. There is no 

cause for wonder that American 
citizenship disappoints. Democracy 
demands a high type of character. 

Our schools have not risen to the 

demand upon them.” 

All in all it is the most informal book for 
teachers’ guidance since James’ “Talks to 
Teachers” and in many ways the most stimu- 
lating. 


Science Readers 


To provide interesting and _. profitable 
materials for “silent reading” is the explana- 
tion offered for many new books for 
upper elementary and junior high school 
grades. This justification is one offered for the 
appearance of the first of a series of science 
readers*. This little volume which should find 
a ready welcome in California especially on 
account of its interesting chapters on “The 
Oldest of All Living Things’ (The Sequoia), 
(chapter 2); “The Retreat of the Redwoods” 
(chapter 4); “Plant Travels” chapter 16, es- 
pecially pp. 113-115 on Monterey pines and cy- 
presses); “Forest Fires’ (chapter 19); and 
“Burbank and His Work” (chapter 25). 


It fits into the spirit of our curriculum in 
nature work and elementary agriculture almost 
as well as if written especially for California 
schools. The style is vivid, the vocabulary non- 
technical and within the range of average 6th 
or 7th grade pupils. The pupil’s interest is 
aroused by the title of the first chapter: 
“Plants that Eat Insects” and held by novel 
presentation of facts and excellent pictures, 
through the last chapter on “Apples.” Insight 
into scientific procedure is provided by brief 
narration of the work of de Candolle and an 
illuminating chapter (12) on “Pasteur.” 

Speech Defects 

In presenting to teachers and parents a new 
Macmillan book entitled “The Correction of 
Speech Defects”+ the editors, Bagley and 
Keith, say “We cannot refrain from expressing 


*Parker, Morris, & Cowles, The Book of Plants. 
Woughton Mifflin Co. pp. VI; 252. 1925. 


yPeppard, Helen M., The Correction of Speech 
Defects. Macmillan Company. pp. VI; 180. 1925. 
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our judgment that it is a distinctly helpful 
contribution to the cause of better speech in 
America” (p. VIII). Every parent of a child 
with speech defect should own this book. Every 
rural teacher who is confronted with a prob- 
lem in defective speech should read carefully 
the whole book. City teachers of reading may 
study with profit Part 1, entitled “The Teacher 
and Speech Defects’ embracing four short 
chapters or about 50 pages, together with 
Chapter 5, “Diagnosing Speech Difficulties,” 
Chapter 9 “The Correction of Baby Talk” and 
Chapter 13, “The Correction of Foreign Ac- 
cent.” All will find especially helpful the 
diagnostic chart pages 55-57, seven tongue ex- 
ercises (page 62) five lip exercises (page 63) 
and a series of simple vocal exercises. We be- 
lieve the author has succeded in her wish to 
give the teacher “a compact handbook that 
gives definite methods and devices for cor- 
rection of various common defects found in 
the speech of school children.” 


Wm. John Cooper, 


Fresno. 


Bs a 


The World. By James Fairgrieve and Ernest 
Young. Human geography by grades, 
Book Three. 304 p. il. D. Appleton and 
Company. 1925. 


Primary Games to Teach Phonetics. By Anna 
Eliza Sample. 96 p. il. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, Chicago. 1925. 80 cents. 


Syllabus of Bible Study for Junior and Senior 
High Schools. Syllabus No. 1—Great Old 
Testament Characters; The Bible as Lit- 
erature; The Narrative. Syllabus No. 2— 
The Life of Christ: the History of the 
Early Church; The Bible as Literature. 
61 and 91 p. paper covers. Published by 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and the Michigan State Teachers 
Association, Lansing, Michigan. 1922, 
1924. 

Credit Management. By Emery E. Olson and 
J. W. Hallman. 444 p. il. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York. 1925. 


A First Book in Algebra, A Second Book in 
Algebra. 2 vols. By Fletcher Durell and 
E. E. Arnold (1) 354 p. with 42 p. of an- 
swers; (2) 352 p. with 47 p. of answers. 
Charles E. Merrill Company. 1925. 


New Plane Geometry; New Solid Geometry. 


2 vols. By 
Arnold. 
Charles E. 


Fletcher Durell and E. E. 
Pages 1-317; pages 319-511. 
Merrill Company. 1925. 
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Plane Geometry. By Schultze and Sevenoak. 
Revised by Elemer Schuyler. 317 p. il. 
The Macmillan Company. 1925. 


Viewpoints in Modern Drama. An arrange- 
ment of plays according to their essential 
interest. By Francis K. W. Drury. 119 p, 
The Viewpoint Series. American Library 
Association, Chicago, 1925. 

Course in Phonics. For intermediate grades, 
with simplified course in phonics for pri- 
mary grades. By H. E. Waits. 69 p. paper 
covers. Bruce Publishing Company. 1925. 
56 cents. 


Cantos Para Ninos. A Spanish Song Book for 
Schools. By Monserrate Deliz. Heath’s 
Modern Language Series. 82 p. D. C. 
Heath & Company. 1925. 80 cents. 


The Pathway to Reading. By Coleman-Uhl- 
Hosic, illustrated by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Primer, 122 p. First Reader, 
122 p. Silver, Burdett and Company. 
1925. 


Laboratory Exercises for the New Fraser and 
Squair French Grammar. By Alfred I. 
Roehm. Heath’s Modern Language Series. 
104 p. D. C. Heath and Company. 4925. 
52 cents. : 

Dietary Ditties and Other Songs. Music by 
Walter Howe Jones. Words by Winifred 
Stuart Gibb. Selected from the Children’s 
Book of Food Verses. 12 songs in a port- 
folio. M. Barrows and Company, Boston. 
1924. 

The Children’s Book of Food Verses. By Wini- 
fred Stuart Gibbs. 
and Company. 1924. 


Junior High School Mathematics. Book I. Re- 
vised edition. By Wentworth-Smith-Brown. 
266 p. il. Ginn & Company. 1925. 

Pacific History Stories. Arranged and retold 
for use in the public schools. By Harr 
Wagner assisted by Alice Rose Power. 280 
p. many ils. Harr Wagner Publishing 
Company, San Francisco. 1924. 90 cents. 

An entirely revised edition, printed from. 
new plates and with much additional mate- 
rial. The best book of its kind, and invalu- 
able for teachers and children throughout the 

Pacific Coast region. 


68 p. il. M. Barrows 


Phonics. Low First Grade. By 
Talbert, supervisor 


Lillian E. 
San Francisco State 
Teachers College. Illustrations by Hilda 
Keel-Smith. The Individual Instructioy 
Series: A Child’s Work Book. 35 p. Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 1925. 35 cents. 
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The EAR GATE 

is the open way 

to the child mind, 
where early impressions 
are received and 
indelibly recorded 


CAN you forget the songs you learned 
in childhood? Try it! 


Neither will the child of today ever for- 
get the beautiful music the Victrola brings! 


MUSIC cuts deepest into the plastic 
recording substance—begins sooner—lasts 
longer than any other art or science— 
reaches the spiritual, mental and moral 
nature of the child. 

The music of the world is the rightful 
inheritance of childhood. 

The music of the long ago and all the 
beautiful music for children of more re- 
cent years is now available for the. home 
and school through the enduring repro- 
ductions on Victor Records: 

The Victrola is indispensable in every 
modern schoolroom! 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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NOVEMBER DATES 


5-6-7—Colorado Educational Association — 
Western Division, Grand Junction; 
Southern Division, Pueblo; Eastern Di- 
vision, Denver. H. B. Smith, Secretary, 
520 Commonwealth Building, Denver, 
Colorado. Charles A. Lory, Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado. 


5-7—Minnesota Education Association, St. 
Paul. R. B. McLean, Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota. 


7—College Entrance Examination Board, 
New York City. Mary E. Woolley, Mt. 
Holyoke College, S. Hadley, Mass. 


8-14—Children’s Book Week. 


9-10—National Association of State Universi- 
ties in the United States of America, 
Chicago, Ill. E. H. Lindley, University, 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


11—Armistice Day. 
11-26—American Red Cross. Annual Roll Call. 


12-14—-Arkansas State Teachers Association, 
Little Rock. Ury McKenzie, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas. 

12-14—-Association of Urban Universities, 
Washington, D. C. W. M. Lewis, George 
Washington University, Washington, 
Ee. 

16-22—America Education Week. 


23-25—California Teachers’ Association. 
tral Section, Fresno. 
Madera. 


Cen- 
O. S. Hubbard, 


23-25—South Dakota Education Association, 
Mitchell. C. S. Hall, Bellefourche, S. D. 

26-28—National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, Chicago, Ill. F. W. Gosling, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Madison, Wis. 


DECEMBER DATES 
6—Sunday 

Golden Rule Day. Near East Relief. 
13-16—California Teachers’ Association, Cen- 

tral Coast Section, San Luis Obispo. 

Robert L. Bird, San Luis Obispo. 
14-17—California Teachers’ Association, 

Section, Oakland-San Francisco. 

W. Cloud, Redwood City. 


Bay 
Roy 


14—18—California Teachers’ Association, South- 
ern Section, Los Angeles, Claude W. 
Sandifur, Box 108. E. Third Street, 
Lankershim. 

27—American Historical Association, Ann 

Arbor, Michigan. 

28-29—American Nature-Study Association, 
Kansas City, Missouri. M. R. Van Cleve, 
Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio. 

28-30—American Psychological Association, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

29-31—-Modern Language Association of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. B. J. Voos, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
California Council of Education Semi- 


annual meeting. Los Angeles. 
x * * 


EYE MEASUREMENT 

HE SCIENCE and art of optometry has 
or a long and distinguished history in 
California. For example, for 21 years Los 
Angeles has been known as the center of 
optometric learning. In 1904 the Los Angeles 
School of Optometry was founded. The school 
has grown steadily and has produced increas- 
ing numbers of trained and experienced optom- 
etrists. Because of the large place which read- 
ing and visual materials occupy in modern 
life and in the modern school, the science of 
optometry is of particular interest to school 
people. In the modern technique for the teach- 
ing of reading, for example, optometric data 
are extensively recognized and used. The Los 
Angeles School of Optometry issues bulletins 
and announcements that are of more than 
passing interest. 

* * x 


SANTA CRUZ FEDERATION 

HE 1925-26 year book of the Santa Cruz 
i Gane Federation, California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, is a 56-page brochure 
of merit. It includes complete directory 
material, reports by chairmen of committees, 
programs, calendars, and other special matter 
of help to all who are participating in the work 
of the P.-T. A. in that federation. The editor, 
Mrs. E. A. Marcen of Santa Cruz, is an in- 
defatigable worker in the interests of the 
P.-T. A. The frontispiece features Mrs. C. F. 
Sollars, president of the Santa Cruz County 
Federation. 
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On 
JUST PUBLISHED 


FORESMAN’S BOOKS OF SONGS |  “ 


two 
Edited by Robert Foresman. Cloth, large 8vo. term 
inst! 
First Book of Songs - - - - - - 128 pages................ .60 pape 
Second Book of Songs - - - - 134 pages -60 cs 
Third Book of Songs - STH Siggiaebe Serr ee care 
Fourth Book of Songs - - - - - 160 pages...... eke 64 the 
Fifth Book of Songs - tnt res 256 pages................ 88 fron 
HESE BOOKS present the most remarkable collection of the world’s great folk 28 
Ts and classical songs ever brought together for use in elementary schools, be | 
The rare character of these volumes is due to the facts that these songs have 
been taken from the great musical heritage of the world, and that these compilations are pro] 
singularly adapted to children in the various grades from the third to the eighth in- 
clusive. The musical gradation has been made with the greatest care. I 


These books present the themes that rightly stir the boys and girls of any age— 
songs of nature, songs of the seasons, of reverence and piety, of love of country, of f ond 
humor, of play—and are suited not alone for general use in schools, but also for 
special occasions when programs are required: Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, { adu 
and the other red-letter days of the Calendar. ot 

The Foresman Book of Songs may be used profitably with any basic series of music, } Th 
as they contain no theory. 


and 


bec 
fiel 


THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | 


out 
121 Second Street, San Francisco ill 


tee 
the 


VITALIZE YOUR ENGLISH | 


By Introducing 


AMERICA’S MESSAGE 


edited by 
WOOD, COOPER AND RICE 


Hundreds of California children are already enjoying this book, published 
in September—and adopted at once by many high schools of which the fol- 
lowing are typical: All High Schools in Oakland, San Jose, Palo Alto, Brent- 
wood, Los Gatos, Ceres, Raymond, Boulder Creek, Fairoaks, Lodi, Wood- 
land, Monterey, Garberville, Sebastopol, Potter Valley, Portola, St. \gnes 
School, Stockton, Claremont Heights School, Berkeley. 


Adopted by the California State Board 


Recommended in the Suggested Outline of a 
Course of Study for California High Schools 


Net price to schools 96c 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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On the Art of Teaching Adults 


(Continued from Page 601) 


reading. Again, the student may be 
called upon to write a brief paper every 
two or three weeks, or a longer paper every 
term, the topics being either assigned by the 
instructor or chosen under his direction. The 
papers should be submitted to the instructor, 
carefully criticised by him, and returned to 
the student. Good results, too, are obtained 
from discussion. Discussion is not, of course, 
a complete educational method, for it must 
be supplemented by reading, study, thinking, 
and other forms of individual effort. Within 
proper limits, however, it is highly useful. 


F WE consider in order the six educational 

fields already mentioned—elementary, sec- 
ondary, college, university, professional, and 
adult—it will appear that the independence 
of the learner becomes greater and greater. 
The feature of self-help and self-instruction 
becomes progressively larger. In the primary 
field the teacher guides the pupil almost com- 
pletely. In adult classes the instructor points 
out ways of work. His function is largely 
illustrative, suggestive, and inspirational. He’ 
teaches best who enables his students to teach 
themselves. 


Creative Effort 


The adult student therefore should be given 
an opportunity to practice or create for him- 
self in connection with the subject studied 
This exercise will vary widely according to 
the nature of the subject. It may, however, 
be described as some form of making, doing, or 
practicing some form of inventing, discovering, 
or creating; some form of expressing himself 
and his ideas. The results should be sub- 
mitted to the instructor for criticism. They 
may in some cases be further tested by being 
submitted to others, now and then even to 
experts who are professionally concerned with 
the given matters. 

The successful instructor of adults must 
possess a rich and wholesome personality. This 
is a matter of paramount importance. Through 
his personal qualities he must win respect for 
himself and stimulate interest in the work. 
Again, he must know his subject thoroughly 
and have much general knowledge. Finally, 
since good teaching concerns itself, not with 
crowds and throngs, but with persons and 
personalities, the instructor must direct his 
attention, not so much to the whole class, as 
to the individuals that compose it. To this 
end, he must acquaint himself with the 
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capacity and previous educational training 
the back-ground of experience, as well as the 
needs and aims of each of his students. 

In connection with this diagnosis the in- 
structor should make a survey of the com- 
munity in which the class is conducted. The 
survey should concern itself primarily with 
the field represented in the course, the pur- 
pose of the instructor being to help his 
students avail themselves of all possible 
opportunities to further their ends and aims. 


* Ba * 


Trained Parenthood 


(Continued from Page 619) 


co-operation of all clubs and organizations in 
creating a public opinion that will enable us to 
enforce our laws against the sale of indecent 
magazines. The path presents many rough 
spots. A determined quiet effort will bring 
general good results, such as some communi- 
ties have now obtained. 


4. The continued organization of Pre-school 
elementary, high school and college associa- 
tions, which shall first prepare the children 
for school, and then keep the parents in touch 
with them all through their educational, social, 
and spiritual development; and to co-ordinate 
and unify school and home standards. 


There are many other proposed pieces of 
work that we are to carry on. None is more 
important, I believe, than to assure our educa- 
tors that we are appreciative of their ser- 
vices. We confidently expect that in this pro- 
gram of the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, we may again depend on the 


co-operation of our’. superintendents in 
California. 
xk cS * 


Radiocasting 
(Continued from Page 595) 


power to distinguish between good and 
evil, lest he be robbed of the ennobling 
impulse to seek his power. 


- THE long run broadcasting edu- 
cation will be a benefit. If wisely 
used it may become a stimulus and a 
guide to action, a challenge to in- 
dividual thinking; :a'spur not only to 
average attainment but to the superla- 
tive desire to serve and to elevate for 


the benefit of all. 
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A TEXTBOOK IN GOOD GOVERNMENT 


THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


By 


S. E. Forman 


sites of good citizenship. It opens with a consideration of the spirit and essential 
principles of the Amercian Government, describes the organization of the gov- 
ernment, and concludes with a thorough treatment of the functions of the gov- 
ernment. The text is supplemented by suggestive questions, exercises, and a 
list of special topics for study, and the Constitution of the United States printed 
in full. This text is being successfully used in many High Schools and Normal 
Schools throughout the country. 


A N UP-TO-DATE study of the American Government which emphasizes the requi- 


12mo, 475 Pages Profusely illustrated Price $1.75 


353 Fourth Avenue THE CENTURY Co. 2126 Prairie Avenue 


New York Chicago 


Modern Junior Mathematics 


by 


MARIE GUGLE 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio 


A Course in Junior Mathematics That Works: 


That functions perfectly with 6th grade Arithmetic and 10th year Algebra. 

That completes the smaller cycle, and at the same time prepares for Senior 
High School Mathematics. 

That conforms strictly to the recommendations of the National Committee 
on Mathematical requirements. 

That was built new from the ground up, and in accordance with the modern 
trend. 

That was tried out in the classroom for several years before publication. 

That has been approved for use in the Junior High Schools of the States of 
California and Kansas, the cities of Philadelphia, Chicago, Columbus 
and many other cities. 

Books One, Two and Three for 7th, 8th and 9th Grades 


You are invited to examine these books at our expense 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHELAN BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 
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Adult Education 


Organizations 
(Continued from Page 608) 


HIS summer it was the privilege of the 

writer to attend the Asilomar conference. 
Representatives of institutions directly con- 
cerned with this movement were present—the 
University of California, public schools, public 
libraries and social agencies. The Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, which is making a 
nation-wide study of Adult Education, sent its 
representative. The conference, due to Miss 
Ethel Richardson’s leadership, was more than 
inspirational. Its results can not be wholly 
foretold. But this we know: California will 
adopt a broader and more comprehensive state 
program of Adult Education. 


A World Program 
Not only a state, but a national program is 


now in progress. We already have a depart- 
ment in the N. E. A. 


The World Educational Conference seems 
to point the way to an indissoluble League of 
Nations, built upon the firm foundation of' 
universal enlightenment. 


Elwyn Artist Series 
The Elwyn Artist Series, which will be held 
during the season of 1925-26 at the Exposition 
Auditorium, San Francisco, will open Novem- 
ber 5, with a joint recital by Vicente Ballester, 
baritone of the Metropolitan, and Maria Ku- 


renko, Russian coloratura soprano, 
abroad as the “Russian nightingale.” 


known 


This series is one of the most important 
ventures in the concert field ever attempted 
in California on so large a scale. Success of 
the venture is already assured. San Francisco 
will rightfully take its place with New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and other metropolitan 
centers conducting similar courses. 


The tremendous vogue enjoyed by these 
courses reflects a natural desire of the public 
to enjoy concerts at prices they can afford to 
pay. The season ticket plan together with the 
capacity of the Auditorium, has made an ex- 
ceptionally low rate possible to the season 
ticket purchaser. In fact, the season ticket 
plan represents to the buyer a saving of con- 
siderably more than one-half as compared with 
single admissions to individual concerts. 


Two Valuable Teaching Aids 


at a saving to You 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR—PRIMARY PLANS 
is published monthly durirg the school year from Septem- 


ber to June inclusive. It supplies practical, usable class- 
room material adapted to the needs of teachers of all the 
grades and rural schools and covering every branch of 
school work. There are masterpieces of art in full color 
with complete material for class study; full page draw- 
ings for seat work, etc.; poster patterns and designs for 
calendars, blackboard drawings, etc.; editorials by fore- 
most educators; several pages of school entertainment 
material each month; and many other helpful depart- 
ments including: “Teacher’s Help-One-Another Club,” 
Primary Methods and Devices, Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades, Requested Poems, Practical Ideas from Every- 
where, Book Reviews, and others. Subscription price $2.00 
per year. See special offer below. 


THE INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES 


consists of full color reproductions of the following eight famous paintings, each on heavy 
plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches: The Torn Hat—Sully; By the River—Lerolle; Old Iron- 
sides—Johnson; The Balloon—Dupre; Song of the Lark—Breton; Age of Innocence—Rey- 
nolds ; Dignity and Impudence—Landseer ; Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur. Each picture 
is enclosed in a folder on which is printed complete story and question material for use in the 
study of the picture. Also enclosed in each folder are 48 miniature halftone reproductions of 
the painting for distribution to the pupils. (A total of 384 miniature pictures in the eight 
folders). All of this material is enclosed in a portfolio of extra heavy art paper as illustrated, 
size 10x 13 inches. Price of complete portfolio, $1.50 postpaid. See special offer below. 


$1.50 BOTH $3.20 


$2.00 ONLY 
Main Office: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


9 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Send orders to our Pacific Coast Office: 554 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 


Ask for catalog of over 400 books for Teachers and Schools 


INSTRUCTOR 
PICTURE 
STUDIES 
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Character Training 


(Continued from Page 603) 


can be fairly easily verified by examining the 
curriculum of a typical school. With due allow- 
ances for the exceptions already referred to, 
in a few cases only does one find provisions 
for direct moral training, and the success of 
incidental training depends almost entirely on 
the teacher. 

It is a fact, further, which has its ex- 
planation in the history of education, that 
the school system has not been well 
adapted to the needs of modern society. 
Nor has the recent reorganization in second- 
ary education which has brought into existence 
the junior high school completed the adjust- 
ment, notwithstanding the excellent beginning. 
The school is still too greatly institutionalized 
and out of touch with life. The curriculum 
which should be a means is generally an end. 
That is why character education is so diffi- 
cult to accomplish in school. We are now 
facing the necessity of humanizing our educa- 
tional institutions from the primary school 
through the college, and the struggle must be 
carried on against the inertia of outgrown cur- 
ricula, habits of thought, and the like. Almost 
everything of importance to the science and 
practice of living is incidental, along with 
character training, in much of our education. 


The Junior High School and Methods 
of Character Training 


HE GLORY and hope of the junior high 

school is its youth. It is plastic and still 
in a formative state; less hampered by tra- 
ditional subjects, traditional mental sets, 
standards, et cetera. It is consequently more 
sensitive to the needs of life. For that reason 
it is more receptive to such new demands as 
character development. This is not the only 
reason, however, why the beginning of formal 
training in that field should logically be made 
here. The age of the pupil is most favorable. 
While one needs hold no brief for any special 
theory of development, one can, at least, admit 
that there are certain striking and distinctive 
characteristics of the adolescent age which 
are favorable to moral education. Burnham 
writes: “The adolescent mind is filled with 
hopes, dreams, tempestuous passions, and new 
ideas. Social and ethical impulses become 
dominant.” Whether or not one accepts this 
statement at its face value one must realize 
that the beginning of the formation of adult 
character takes place at this time. It is, there- 
fore, the favorable time for serious effort. 


Another reason of considerable importance in 
this connection is the fact that the junior high 
school represents the finishing school, one 
might say, for the average citizen and the final 
opportunity for formal direction in character 
training. 

In discussing methods of training in charac- 
ter one can classify them for convenience into 
direct and indirect. Most of them are in use 
in some of the more progressive schools. 


Direct Methods 

Under the direct is included courses of in- 
struction in conduct. This method of instruc- 
tion is not held in very high esteem for several 
reasons by some educational writers. Some 
one has called attention to the fact that it has 
been the practice in Europe for many years 
and that European morals are sufficient proof 
of its futility. Again the objection is made 
that character education is a matter of train- 
ing in conduct rather than instruction about 
conduct, and, further, that it is impossible 
to interest pupils in such matters. No one of 
these objections seems to be very fundamental 
if the purpose of the course is understood. 

Children are not born with the knowledge of 
right and wrong any more than they are born 
with the knowledge of geography. Such knowl- 
edge can be taught in an interesting and 
effective way and it should have very valuable 
results. Professor Almack writes: “Wisdom 
seems to dictate that morals be given a regu- 
lar place in the program and taught directly. 
We have found that it is the best way to get 
results in other subjects. No one considers 
morality less important than skill in writing, 
spelling, reading and mathematics.” The 
course in Morals and Manners offered in Los 
Angeles is a good illustration of what should 
be an effective course. An outline of this 
course is given in Davis, C. O., Junior High 
School Education, chap. 16. 

No one will claim that this type of instruc- 
tion is sufficient. To get satisfactory results 
it must be supplemented by training in con- 
duct; “actual practice of the good life.” Con- 
duct codes are necessary. To quote Professor 
Symonds: “If character is ever to become a 
definite objective in education and not a by- 
product, the conduct habits that go toward the 
making of character must be codified. For just 
as we know what words a person ought to know 
how to spell, what processes he should know 
in arithmetic, what habits he should have 
formed in punctuation, so we need some stan- 
dard to use as a basis for character education.” 
His criticism of the codes now in use is that 
they are too general. Definite and specific 
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BLACKBOARD 


If you are in the market for one square foot of 
blackboard or enough for an entire school—we 
have it. We are agents for the two most famous 
blackboards in the world, Permaroc and Duro- 
plate. They wear indefinitely, and, for writing 
qualities have no equal. 

The surface is absolutely free from cloudy effects, 
streaks, spider checks, or hard and soft spots. 
Chalk marks can be smoothly, quickly, perfectly 
and plainly made, and characters are distin- 
guishable from any angle without strain on the 
eyes, and yet can be easily erased. 

And best of all it is reasonable, too. 

Send for free sample. 
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Two new books selected from the writings of 
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NORTHWARD HO! An account of the Far North and Its People, 
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Humor, excitement, adventure on every page 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


BELSHAZZAR. By William Stearns Davis 
A tale of the fall of Babylon. story of almost breathless in- 
terest, true to history at every point, and full of the real colcr 
of life in those ancient days in the Orient. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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standards are essential. The Character Educa- 
tional Institution offers suggestions for or- 
ganizing pupils in such a way as to make the 
code a vital factor in their conduct. This 
would seem to be the natural supplement and 
the best way to make the code effective. 


Indirect Methods 


NDIRECT METHODS of character develop- 

ment can be used in connection with the 
teaching of practically every subject in the 
curriculum. Naturally some subjects offer much 
greater possibilities in this respect than others. 
Biography can be used with excellent effect. 
The junior high school period is the period of 
hero-worship, and the use of well chosen biog- 
raphies may have excellent results. Perhaps 
the most important essential, however, for util- 
izing subjects to this end is the attitude of 
the teacher. It is imperative that the teacher 
keep the objective constantly in mind, and add 
a little inspiration. 


Opportunities for training in conduct through 
extra-curricular activities are great in the 
junior high school. A limited form of student 
government, school clubs, dramatics, and ath- 
letics, are some of the important ones which 
suggest themselves. It is difficult to select the 
most promising. Athletics can be, if under 
thoroughly enlightened supervision. In order 
to realize good results through athletics, how- 
ever, the idea of developing winning teams 
must be superseded by the purpose on the 
part of the instructor to develop good sports- 
manship, co-operation, consideration, good fel- 
lowship and the like; not a very easy program 
when colleges and senior high schols set such 
bad examples! 


Evaluating results has an important place 
in character building as in other fields of edu- 
cation. This is being done at present by 
means of rating cards. The Committee on 
Character Education in New York City has 
recommended that such ratings be kept as per- 
manent records of the students, and that the 
wording on diplomas be revised to include 
both character and scholarship qualifications. 
This will naturally give it more value in the 
minds of the pupils. 

All of the methods and means enumerated 
above can be used in any school, of course. 
For, after all, character education is a continu- 
ous process, or at least should be in all educa- 
tion. They are, at the same time, well-adapted 
to the junior high and it is in the junior high 
that character building should be especially 
emphasized. 
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Pasadena Convention 
(Continued from Page 607) 


(a) Recognition of grades 1 to 6 inclusive as 
the period in which keys to knowledge and skill in 
using them and such subject matter as may be 
essential to health and citizenship will be tatight. 


(b) Recognition of the new junior high school 
as requiring new types of text books which should 
be provided by the State or for the purchase of 
which the State should provide funds. 


(c) Reeognition of grades 7 and 8 in rural 
areas as a post elementary period for re-inforce- 
ment of work in fundamentals and an enriching of 
experience for pupils unlikely to get a complete 
secondary education entitled to text books pecu- 
liarly adopted to needs. 


(d) Recognition of the advisability of having 
adoptions on series of text books such as readers, 
expire in consecutive order from lower to higher. 

Teacher-Training Institutions. We respect- 
fully direct attention of the Legislature and 
the Governor to the fact that while there may 
be an adequate number of certificated persons 
to fill all teaching positions, there is a scarcity 
of adequately trained teachers and a serious 
dearth of teachers suited to junior high schools 
and special fields. The first step in the remedy- 
ing of this situation lies, we believe, in ade- 
quately financed teacher training institutions. 
Such salaries must be paid to teachers in these 
institutions as economic law makes necessary 
to secure good instruction. To man these in- 
stitutions with inadequately prepared, care- 
lessly selected, or poorly paid professors is to 
dilute school work at its source. Much of the 
criticism for unsatisfactory school results di- 
rected against the local school board and the 
classroom teacher could, with more justice, be 
directed against the teacher-training institu- 
tions and those responsible for financing and 
manning them. 


Two Progressive Steps. Endorsing and 
pledging cooperation with the new State De- 
partment of Speech Correction and the nev 
program of education for adults. . 


State Commissioner of Elementary Educa- 
tion. “We are pleased with the vim with 
which the new commissioner of elementary 
education, Miss Mamie B. Lang, has under- 
taken her work and with the evidence of a 
constructive policy which gives promise of 
carrying forward progress begun under the 
direction of her able predecessors. 

State Superintendent. Finally we express to 
our State Superintendent, Will C. Wood our 
sincere admiration of his splendid statesman- 
like leadership, his inspiring call to service, 
and the outstanding example of financial self- 
sacrifice and unselfish devotion to the cause 
of California’s childrén, which he sets for each 
and every member of the teaching profession 
in this State. 
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Modern Radio Reception 


E LIVE in a scientific age. Food, shel- 

ter, transportation and even the 
luxuries of life are given us with the aid of 
science. We have witnessed an airplane flight 
around the world. We have unearthed vestiges 
of former life on earth. We have waged a 
successful war upon disease. We have made 
great and astonishing discoveries concerning 
the composition of the atom and the part 
played by it in the giant suns on the borders 
of the universe. Last, but by no means least, 
we have entered into a new era in communica- 
tion by the perfection of radio broadcasting. 


No teacher who is wide-awake should be 
in ignorance of the possibilities bound up in 
the modern radio receiver. Its value as an 
educational asset cannot be over estimated. 
Who can describe the thrill in hearing a voice 
thousands of miles away, whether it be the 
beauty and delicacy of a famous aria or the 
force and vigor of the statesman? Who can 
deny the educational potency of an instru- 
ment which brings to thousands in mountain 
fastenesses an opportunity which otherwise 
might never be theirs, thus through education 
quenching the thirst of true seekers and ren- 
dering their life broader and more beautiful? 


The San Francisco State Teachers College 
has always believed in making provision for 
the better and more progressive things. So 
there has been brought into being a course, in 
the afternoon and evening sessions, which is 
called “Modern Radio Reception.” 

This course aims to consider briefly but 
thoroughly the principles underlying an in- 
telligent understanding and operation of mod- 
ern radio receiving. This does not necessarily 
suppose a very completely technical back- 
ground, as the course aims to fill a need and 
not create another need. The explanations are 
undertaken in as elementary a fashion as might 
be consistent with the science background of 
the average teacher. Among the topics to be 
covered may be listed the following: waves 
and wave lengths; inductance and capacity; 
antennae; the detector (crystal and tube); 
regeneration; amplification; batteries in their 
application to the radio receiver; the vacuum 
tube; proper choice of a radio receiver. 


S AN AID to education the radio offers 
much to wide awake and intelligent 
members of the teaching profession. A potent 
agency is now at hand. It is to be hoped that 
teachers as a whole may realize this and make 
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the most of present opportunities. Who shall 
say what the next day may bring forth in the 
world of modern science? 
Carlos Mundt, 
State Teachers College. 
San Francisco. 


* * * 


Sweetwater Radio 


T SWEETWATER Union High School, 
our friends set up their radios at school 
tor the Inaugural Address November last. En- 
thusiasm was aroused. The student body 
raised funds. This year the boys in the shops 
have built a very fine portable radio set which 
can be used in the auditorium or in the lecture 
rooms. 
Isabella H. Hildtich 
National City. 


* * * 


Radio In Stockton 


WO STOCKTON grammar schools have 

bought and placed radios in the assembly 
halls. One of these has been in use for two 
years; the other for less than a year. Classes 
are assembled for listening to programs that 
have special merit in relation to life and to 
school activity. The President’s Inaugural, 
the address from State Superintendent Will C. 
Wood, the reception of Rogers in San Fran- 
cisco are cited. Fine musical programs and 
story telling of unusual merit are possible for 
primary as well as upper grade classes by use 
of these radios. 

Ethelind M. Bonney 
Stockton. 
* * * 


San Joaquin Radio 


HILE NONE of the rural districts of 

San Joaquin County have installed 
radios in their schools, yet many of them 
have taken advantage of the kindness of people 
living in the district in whose homes radios 
have been installed. The children thus have 
had the privilege of listening to some very fine 
programs. 

Some of the districts have fitted up aerials 
this year, at the suggestion of people living 
in the district who were willing to take their 
radio instruments to the school on special 
occasions. 

Harry W. Bessac, 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Stockton. 
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Radio as School Apparatus 


(Continued from Page 597) 


educated up to capacity, and that he learns 
and becomes educated through his own efforts 
and experience alone—directed, of course, by 
the teacher—the question of the practicability 
of this new “lecture method” will have to be 
considered. 


Intrinsic Merit 


Other subjects would also lend themselves 
to radio presentation. Thus knotty problems in 
mathematics or science might be illuminated 
by a great master in such a way as no or- 
dinary teacher could ever hope to do. This, 
in turn, would not only enlighten but also 
inspire the scholars and aid them immensely 
in their struggle for the mastery of the sub- 
ject. Foreign languages could also be presented 
with the purity of pronunciation, enunciation, 
modulation, and nuance, which only those 
who speak the language as their mother 
tongue are able to display. 


Preparation Essential 


One can perceive almost unlimited possi- 
bilities for the use of radio in education even 
in the narrower sense of the term. But it has 


been discovered through the meagre experi- 
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ments that have been made so far that the 
success of radio teaching, at least in the 
lower grades, depends upon how well the 
teacher has prepared her class for the pro- 
gram. If the pupils know what they are to 
listen for and to note, results are invariably 
obtained, if they listen without such prepara- 
tion the results are very desultory, really 
amounting to little more than a passing en- 
tertainment. For this reason the teacher must 
know beforehand what is to be broadcasted in 
order to secure the intended benefits for her 
students. These points stood out clearly in 
the experiments with radio teaching in the 
School of Education in the University of Cali- 
fornia Southern Branch during the _ period 
that the State Board of Education furnished 
educational broadcasting. 


SAINT loses his halo in the humdrum 
A« daily intercourse but its brilliancy 
and splendor increase with time and distance. 
Thus the everyday teacher may forfeit his 
magnetism by a too close and too constant in- 
tercourse with the pupils. The radio broad- 
caster, because of his inaccessibility, may 
tower as a genius in the minds of the scholars 
and thus obtain a hearing so close that not 
a word is lost. The good teacher will under- 
stand this fact and feel satisfied to be the 
handmaid in furthering the cause of educa- 
tion for the World of Tomorrow. 


4 Berkeley, California, Class Listening to a Geography Lesson—Great Rivers of the World 
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BARROWS AND PARKER 
GEOGRAPHY 


A basal series organized on the “one- 
cycle’ plan. The material is selected and 
presented with a view to giving pupils an 
understanding of relationships between man 
and his environment. 


Journeys in Distant Lands 
United States and Canada 


Europe 
A Geographical Reader 
By VINNIE B. CLARK 
Assistant Professor of Geography 


State Teachers and Junior College 
San Diego, California 


Furnishes a large amount of concrete 
geographical material, every statement of 
which has been authenticated and presented 
to afford new perspectives for the student of 
contemporary Europe. 


SILVER, BURDETT 
AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston 


Chicago San Francisco 


The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


Patented Jan, 8, 07, Aug. 7, ’23 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
COTTON DUCK SHADES 
This type of shade was awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial. 
Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 
Are Distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
ee 


MAIL YOUR 
DEPOSITS 


Establish a permanent 
account with this bank 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


Established in 1867 


COMMERCIAL SAviINGS Trust SAFE DEPOSIT 


12TH AND BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Domestic Science Group Table No. 1611 
Pupils work in groups of four, permitting 
the use of “family size” quantities of food. 


Many of them, including the new Point 
Loma High School, are equipped with 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book— 
the authority on Laboratory Furniture. 


Heunuincc Mig. Co: 


Cc. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Direct Factory Branch: 

Bert McClelland 
631 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rialto Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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WINSTON 


NEW TITLES ADDED TO A SERIES 
NOW UNIVERSALLY CALLED FAMOUS 


oop EAR ITER The CHinston 
Cc ; CLEAR-TYPE 
omplete List 


Rovinson Crane Popular Classics 


Without a Country Just Published 
Kidnapped 


spcsacmuanenias ROBINSON CRUSOE 
Bible Stories THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 
Pinocchio and Other Patriotic Stories 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales The two new titles in this series have the same outstanding 
Robin Hood merit that has brought about the tremendous distribution of 

The Arabian Nights each of the previously published books. The large, clear type, 
Treasure Island illustrations in color, and inviting covers.add to the appeal of 
Heidi these immortal stories. The low list price of eighty cents 

Alice’s Adventures each is below that of the ordinary supplementary reader. It 


in Wonderland brings these classics within the reach of all. 
Lamb’s Tales 


From Shakespeare Illustrated literature upon request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Represented by W. CAIRNS HARPER 
149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco, Calif. 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 


U CALIFORNIA SCHOOL ARTS «24 CRAFTS 
A COLLEGE OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Now in Its Nineteenth Year 


THREE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


1—Scuoot or AppLieD Arts. Degrees: Bachelor of 
Design or Bachelor of Applied Arts. 


2—ScHoor oF Fine Arts. Degree: Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


3—ScHOooL oF EDUCATION IN ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
Degree: Bachelor of Art Education. 


Many students from other art schools, Junior Colleges, Teachers’ 
Colleges, Normal Schools and Universities are registering for 
degree courses. A special folder on “How to Secure Advanced 
Standing” will be sent on application. 


DAY, EVENING AND SATURDAY CLASSES 


FALL TERM NOW OPEN 


For further information address 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
2119 Allston Way, Berkeley CALIFORNIA 5212 Broadway - Oakland 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Colored Chalks 
tor the Special Days 


VERY classroom uses dramatization. 
Sometimes it is only a story from a 
reader. Then again it may be a long play. 


Do you know that the most attractive 
settings can be made by your pupils? 
Simply tack up big sheets of wrapping 
paper. Outline the drawings with GOLD 
MEDAL White Chalk Crayons and fill in 
the solid parts with GOLD MEDAL Col- 
ored Chalk Crayons or Lecturers’ Colored 
Chalks. 


Send for the ART SERVICE BUREAU 
Outline which suggests projects for 
art work in each grade. 


BINNEY & 


4\ East 42™ Street 


"21° 2.474 St SB. 


- Mabe habe Pie) 


Advertisement 


Bids Wanted for Textbooks 
In Geography 


The State Board of Education of Califor- 
nia hereby invites authors or publishers to 
submit sealed proposals or bids for the sale 
or lease of the right to publish and distribute 
in California textbooks, as follows: 


Lower elementary and advanced geogra- 
phies for the elementary schools, as follows: 

Geographical material for all grades above 
the fourth grade of the elementary schools. 

Manuscript or sample books of tthe above 
should be submitted to the Secretary of the 
Board, at his office in Sacramento, on or 
before January 11, 1926. 


Bids for the sale or lease of such rights, 
inclosed in a separate sealed envelope ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Board, item- 
ized according to specifications, and marked 
“Bids for textbooks in geography,’ may be 
submitted on or before the hour of 4 o’clock 
p. m., January 11, 1926. 


Specifications, giving rules and particulars 
concerning this matter, may be had upon 


application to the Secretary of the State 
Board of Education, at Sacramento. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Sacramento, California 


Will C. Wood, Secretary 


’ 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate added to cold water is 
delightfully refreshing. Exhaust- 
ion and weariness disappear, 
strength and endurance increase. 
The tonic action of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, with its purity 
and or make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: 
A teaspoonful three times a day 
in a glass of cold water. 


Horsford's 
Acid Phosphate 


All Draggists 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R. I. 


The School Favorite 


America’s most popular pen for 
school use is Esterbrook Pen 
No. 556. Suitable for all school 
grades, this pen is also widely 
used in business offices. 

Esterbrook pens are fashioned 
of steel as fine as that in the 
mainspring ofa watch, and made 
by the oldest manufacturer of 
steel pens in America. 

Upon receipt of 15 cents, we will mail you 
the world’s 12 most popular pens, and a 
booklet of 100 famous signatures 

Address Department S E N 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


BENE a FRESH 


(CP A rer 
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California Educational Directory 


Some California State-wide Educational Societies 


HE CALIFORNIA Teachers’ As- 

sociation has issued, from time to 
time, a directory covering California 
educational organizations and_ school 
officials. The last edition, published 
April, 1925, is already obsolete, owing to 
many changes in personnel and organiza- 
tions throughout the State. Revised 
material is now in preparation, and is be- 
ing issued, from month to month, in The 
Sierra Educational News. Corrections 
and suggestions will be welcomed. 

* * * 


Academy of Sciences 

President: C. E. Grunsky, Mechanics In- 
stitute Building, San Francisco. Secre- 
tary: W. W. Sargeant, California Academy 
of Sciences, Golden Gate Park. Director: 
Barton Warren Evermann, Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco. Organized: 1853. 
Membership: 1050. Publications: Pro- 
ceedings, occasional: papers, memoirs. 


Adult Education Association of California 
President Bay Section: Mrs. Mabel F. 
Edwards, 223 Clinton Avenue, Alameda. 
President Santa Clara Section: Mrs. 
Cecelia Carmichael, 306 West San Fer- 
nando, San Jose. President San Joaquin 
Section: D. L. MacKaye, Tulare. Presi- 
dent Southern Section: Grace M. Turner, 
1901 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles. 


Association of Agricultural Teachers 
President: Edward W. Everett, 
Rosa. Secretary-Treasurer: 
ley, Sebastopol. 
Hoffman, Galt. 
Long Beach. 


Santa 
Legro Press- 

Vice-president: Verne 
Director: R. S. Denman, 


Association of English Teachers 
President: Alice C. Cooper, Hotel White- 
cotton, Berkeley. Secretary-Treasurer: 
Dorothea M. Malden, University High 
School, Oakland. Vice-Presidents: Mary 
B. Clayes, Berkeley High School, Berke. 
ley; Talcott Williamson, Technical High 
School, Oakland Organized: 1914; mem- 
bers, 150. Publish a bulletin. 


Conference of Social Work 

President: Miriam Van Waters, 1008 Hall 
of Records, Los Angeles. Secretary: Anita 
Eldridge, 55 New Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco. Other officers: A. B. C. Dohr- 
mann, Treasurer; Simon J. Lubin, Vice- 
President, Sacramento. Organized: 1901. 
Membership: 1940. Publication: Quar- 
terly bulletin. 


Congress of Parents and Teachers 


President: Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 3400 I 


Street, Sacramento. Corresponding Secre- 
tary: Mrs. John Gilpin, 5500 J Street. 
Sacramento. Business Secretary: Hattie 
Haas, School Administration Building, 21st 
and L Streets, Sacramento. Officers: ist 
Vice-President: Mrs. R. L. Cardiff, Casa 
del Rey, Santa Cruz, 2nd Vice-President: 
Mrs. W. A. Price, 4060 Fourth Street, San 
Diego. Recording Secretary. Mrs. Carl 
Schnable, Yuba City. Financial Secretary: 
Mrs. J. Stuart Moore, Lathrop. Treasurer: 
Mrs. G, A. Reilly, 2500 Woolsey Street, 
Berkeley. Mrs. Anita Day Hubbard, Editor 
Parent-Teacher. 


Creative Education Association 
President: Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, Hum- 
boldt State Teachers College, Arcata. 
Vice-President: Mrs. Adelia Adams Sam- 
uels, Cucamonga, Secretary: E. S. Leedy, 
2939-34th Street, Sacramento. 


Drama Teachers Association 

President: Helen E. Ward, Salinas Union 
High School, Salinas. First Vice-President: 
Tacie May Hanna, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. Second Vice-Presi- 
dent: Marietta Voorhees, Technical High 
School, Oakland. Secretary-Treasurer: 
Mrs. Margaret Hubbard, Madera Union 
High School. Publicity Chairman: May 
G. Nissen, Livermore Union High School, 
Livermore, Royalty Chairman: Mabel L. 
Dorsey, University of California, Davis. 
Librarian: W. A. Fiske, Chaffee Library, 
Ontario. 


Educational Research and Guidance Association 
President: Truman L. Kelly, Stanford 
University. Secretary-Treasurer: A. J. 
Hamilton, University Elementary School, 
Berkeley. Additional Members of Execu 
tive Committee: Truman P. Kelly Virgil 
Dickson, Oakland School Department; W. 
W. Kemp, University of California. Or- 
ganized: 1921. Members: 300. 


High School Principals’ Association 
President: Wm. F. Ewing, Principal. 
Pasadena High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Secretary: L. P. Farris, 1210 Everett 
Avenue, Oakland. Executive Committee: 
Elizabeth Arlett, Oakland; Homer Martin, 
Santa Barbara; Bruce H. Painter, Peta- 
luma. A. C. Olney, Ex-officio member, 
Sacramento. Organized: April, 1920. 
Membership: 400. 


Home Economics Association 
President: Mrs. Ida Ellsworth Sunderlin, 
Box 675, Inglewood. Secretary: Katherine 
McGorry, 40 Marion Street, Pasadena. 
Other officers: Bertha C. Prentiss, Berke- 
ley, National Councillor. Organized: 1921 
as a state body. Membership: 597. Pub- 
lication: State News Letter of C.H.E, A. 
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The New Point of View in 
Teaching Mathematics 


Textbooks: 


Hoyt and Peet’s EVERYDAY ARITH- 
METIC 
Primary, Intermediate, Advanced. This 
Series, with the Hoyt-Peet First Year in 
Number, has attained a _ pre-eminent 
position throughout the country in the 
teaching of the new arithmetic. 


Barber’s EVERYDAY ALGEBRA for the 
Ninth School Year 
This text, just published, presents the 
new algebra with logical unity and 
teaching momentum not heretofore 
achieved. 
Buchanan 
ALGEBRA 
A Brief Course for the senior year of 
high school and first year in college. 


Osburn’s CORRECTIVE EXERCISES IN 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF ARITH- 
METIC 
A new series of diagnostic drill ex- 
ercises that will insure the most econ- 
omical mastery of the fundamental 
processes in Grades II, III, and IV. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston, New Yerk, Chicago, San 


and Emmons’ ADVANCED 


Francisco” 


EDUCATIONAL 


| 


SCHOOL MUSIC 


The Supervisors’ Magazine 
Published at Keokuk, lowa 
Founded in 1900 by P. C. Hayden 
VAN B. HAYDEN KARL W. GEHRKENS 
Manager & Publisher Editor 

Sample copies sent on request 
Subscription price $1.00 per year 


SUPPLIES FOR USE IN TEACHING 
SCHOOL MUSIC 
Staff Liners: 45¢ each, $5 per doz., $40 per 
hund. Batons: 40¢ each, 3 for $1.00, $30 per 
hundred. Rubber Stamp Notes: The set, con- 
sisting of whole, half, quarter, eighth and 
sixteenth notes, $1.25; treble clef, 75c; bass 
clef, 50c; sharp, flat and natural, 25c each; 
rests, quarter, eighth and sixteenth, 20¢ each. 


Flash Cards: 35 cents per doz. $2.00 per 
hundred. Chart Paper: $1.40 per doz., $9.00 
per hundred. Pitch Pipes: 50c¢ each, $5 per 
doz., $40 per hundred. 
THE MELODIC 
The best chart on the 
reading. Price: 
out standard. 
STANDARD COURSE OF STUDY 
As adopted by the Supervisors’ National 
Con’f. Price: 10¢ each, 75¢ per doz., $5 per 
hundred. 
Send your 
or small are 
ceived. 


CHART 
market for first note 
$6.50 with standard, $5 with- 


order direct. All 
shipped the day 


orders 
they 


large 
are re- 


VAN B. HAYDEN 
SCHOOL MUSIC 
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News 


RADIOS 


FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS ARE NOW 
INSTALLING RADIO RECEIVING 
EQUIPMENT AS A REGULAR 
FEATURE 


Radio has gained an enormous popu- 
larity and the time is rapidly approach- 
ing when it will displace many other 
methods of disseminating education. 


As broadcasting stations in the Bay 
District now have regular educational 
daily programs during school hours the 
use of the radio, particularly within the 
above range, will become enormously in- 
creased in importance. In our policy of 
carrying only the most reliable apparatus 
for educational use we have selected the 


RCA RADIOLA 25 


as the best adapted for school use. This 
is a second-harmonic, six-tube Super- 
Heterodyne. It is equipped with the new 
Radiotron dry battery, power amplifier, 
thus giving volume in excess of the 
average storage battery operated re- 
ceiver. No antenna is required. 


PRICES 


Radiola 25, with Radiotrons (less 
‘batteries) _.... wee ose-----165.00 


35.00 
18.85 


Extra for Loud Speaker 
Batteries 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 
601-609 Mission St. San Francisco 


it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Kindergarten-Primary Association 
President: Katherine L. McLaughlin. Uni- 
versity of California South Branch, Los 
Angeles. Secretary: Florence Morrison, 
1704 Filbert Street. Other officers: First 


Bulletin Music Teachers’ Association of 
California, 


Pacific Division, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 
President: Robert G. Aitken, Lick Obser- 


Vice-President: Barbara Greenwood, Los 
Angeles. Second Vice-President: Lavina 
McMurdo, San Francisco. Third Vice- 
President: Marion Barbour, Chico, Fourth 
Vice-President: Floy Lewis. Treasurer: 
Emma M. Stovall, San Francisco. Record- 
ing Secretary: Faith Shaw, Oakland. Or- 
ganized, November 28, 1923. Membership: 
2,000. 


Kindergarten-Primary Council of the West 


This is a new Association organized at the 
So. Branch of the University of California 
this summer and includes all the States 
West of the Rockies, At the request of 
students from neighboring States a meet- 
ing was held in the Kindergarten Depart- 
ment to discuss the way in which Cali- 
fornia organized her State Kindergarten- 
Primary Association. At this meeting it 
was decided to organize the Western States 
in a closer working body, therefore, the 
Kindergarten-Primary Council of the West 
was formed. Fully fifty Kindergarten- 
Primary teachers were present. Miss 
Barbara Greenwood was made chairman. 
Miss McLaughlin, Secretary. Miss Marion 
B. Barbour, Recording Secretary and the 
following State Secretaries were elected: 
Miss Louise E. Hastetler, Arizona, Miss 
Elizabeth Neterer, Oregon, Washington. 
Miss Nellie Casebere, Oregon. Meetings 
are planned for next summer at Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles at which time the 
organization will be perfected. It is 
hoped that through this organization con- 
ventions can be held for the Kindergarten- 
Primary Teachers of the West, which will 
in no way conflict with the work of the 
I.K. U, but which will do for the Western 
teachers what the Eastern Conventions do 


for the Eastern and Middle Western Sec- 
tions. 


Library Association 


President: Mrs. Theodora R. Brewitt, 
Public Library, Long Beach. Secretary: 
Hazel G. Gibson, County Free Library, 
Court House, Sacramento, Vice-President: 
Mabel R. Gillis, State Library, Sacramento. 
Organized, 1895. Membership, 1,400. Pub- 
lications: Handbook and proceedings of 
annual meeting, published yearly. 


Music Teachers’ Association 


President: Frank Carroll Giffen, 976 
Chestnut Street, San Francisco. Vice- 
President: Mrs. Etta Smith Snyder, 3401 
29th Street, San Diego, Secretary: Olga 
C. Thureson, Music Teachers’ Association, 
976 Chestnut Street, San Francisco. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Alvina Heuer Wilson, 
1048 Union Street, San Francisco. Direc- 
tors: Dolce Grossmayer, 1700 Ft. Stockton 
Drive, San Diego; Alice Eggers, 321 High- 
land Avenue, Oakland; Samuel Savannah, 
452 Pacheco Street, San Francisco; 
Charles M. Dennis, College of Pacific, 
Stockton. Organized, 1897; members, 1,000. 


vatory, Mount Hamilton. Vice-President: 
Joel H. Hildebrand, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Secretary: W. W. 
Sargeant, California Academy of Sciences, 
San Francisco. Executive Committee: 
Chairman, Joel H. Hildebrand, Robert G. 
Aitken, Walter S. Adams, Mount Wilson 
Observatory; Bernard Benfield, Kohl 
Building, San Francisco; E. G. Martin, 
Stanford University; Emmet Rixford, 1795 
California Street, San Francisco. J. O. 
Snyder, Stanford University; O. F. Staf- 
ford, University of Oregon. Organized, 1848. 
Annual meeting for 1926, Mills College. 
Membership, 14,000. Publications, Science 
(weekly), The Scientific Monthly. 


Primary Council 


A branch of the National Primary Council 
which was organized by Miss Dobb of the 
University of Missouri, This grew out of 
a department of the N. E. A. The California 
Branch has had a very interesting history. 
It was organized in 1912 or 1913 by a 
group of faculty people at the then Normal 
School of Los Angeles. This group did a 
very unique piece of work which we hoped 
would be published, but with the change 
of faculty, both the effort and organization 
dwindled away. In 1920 The Primary 
Council was organized and it has been 
running and doing splendid work since 
that time. The presidents have been: « 
1920-21 M. Madilene Veverka, 

1921-22 Grace Dupuy. 

1922-23 Emily Pryor. 

1923-24 Jane McKee. 

1924-25 Ethel Britto. 

1925-26 Harriet English. 


Public School Music Association 


President: Charles M. Dennis, College of 
the Pacific, Stockton. Secretary: Charles 
Ross Chaney, Sanger Union High School, 
Sanger, Other officers: Vice-President: 
Minerva C. Hall, Long Beach. Organized 
1925. Membership, 126. Publication, The 
Public School Music Bulletin. 


Public School Protective League 


President: Mrs. Dora <A. Sterns, Los 
Angeles. Vice-President: R, H. Cozzens, 
Oakland. Vice-President: Harry W. 
Forbes, Los Angeles. Secretary: Mrs. 
Helen L. Palmer. Other officers: Fred A. 
Knight, Treasurer; Douglas L, Edmonds, 
Marshall Stimson, Mae Parsons, Harry 
Forbes, Rex B. Bodcell, Harry A. Allen, 
directors, including president and treas- 
urer. Organized, 1917. 


Scholarship Federation 


President: Arthur K. Wilson, Monrovia 
City High School, Monrovia. Secretary: 
Charles F. Seymour, Polytechnic High 
School, Long Beach. Vice-President: Ber- 
tha G, Cooper, Pomona High School, 
Pomona. Members ‘of Credentials Com- 
mittee: Hazel M. Fisher, Polytechnic 
High School, San Francisco; Ethel Olson, 
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Exclusive features that make ACME the supreme motion 
picture projector: 


Acme Gold Glass Shutter Simplicity of Operation Focus & Frame While Film Runs 
Metal Film Magazines Quiet Running Optical System Assures_ Bril- 
Positive Lubrication System Dependability liant Dlumination 


To be most effective, 
motion pictures must 
be properly presented. 
They must be large, 
bright, clear, distinct, 
and steady. 


Acme Projectors are 
designed and con- 
structed so that per- 
fect motion pictures 
can be presented in 
church, school, factory, 
office, club, home, or 
out of doors. 


Years of actual ser- 
vice in the hands of 
thousands of users 
have established the 
Acme. It is safe and 
easy to operate. It is 
compact, sturdy and 
convenient. It gives 
splendid results’ in 
large auditoriums. 


Write us for literature 


The following insti- 
tutions recently  in- 
stalled Acmes: Stock- 
ton High School, 
Stockton; Co. General 
Hospital, Stockton ; 
Holy Rosary Acad- 
emy, Woodland; St. 
Joseph Hospital, 
Eureka; Cal. Highway 
Commission, Sacra- 
mento; Armijo High 
School, Fairfield; 
Liberty High School, 
Brentwood; Oriental 
School, Isleton; Girl’s 


High School, S. F.; 
Emanuel Sisterhood, 
S. F.; Mt. Zion Hospi- 
tal, S. F.; J. H. Grandi 
& Co, Pt. Reyes; 
Edgemont P.-T. A., 
San Bruno; Bolinas 
Woman’s Club, Boli- 
nas; Menlo Park P.- 
T. A., Menlo Park; 
Naval Lodge F & A M, 
Vallejo; Woman’s 
Club, Vallejo; Vallejo 
High School, Vallejo. 


Distributed by 
WESTERN THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 


121-127 Golden Gate Avenue 


San Francisco "Phone Market 36 


HOUSE WIRING 


By George A. Willoughby 


A Wiley Trade Series book for use in trade preparatory or trade extension courses. It 
gives the “why” and “how” of house wiring by the job analysis method. 


219 pages. 6 by 9. 209 figures. Cloth, $2.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


TIRED, BURNING FEET 


are quickly relieved by 
massaging with soothing, 
healing 


“Ientholatum 


Write for free sample 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y.,Wichita, Kans, 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


PICTURE STUDY IN COLOR 


90 beautiful reproductions of paintings, $2.00 


Just the subjects you want, assorted as desired. 
No money in advance if ordered by school. Add 
50 cents for Teachers Manual, describing subjects 
and artists and outlining course of study in art 
appreciation for first 9 grades, 64 pages (illus- 
trated) text by ALBERT W. HECKMAN, Instruc- 
tor in Fine Arts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Sample color print (Artext Junior) 
sent for 4 cents. 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 


415 Madison Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 


eee 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


San Diego High School, San Diego; Mary 
G. Miller, Manual Arts High School, Los 
Angeles; Frances A. Gower, Santa Bar- 
bara High School, Santa Barbara. Or- 
ganized, 1921; membership, 113 member 
schools. Publication: California Scholar- 
ship Federation. 


Society for the Study of Secondary Education 
President: A. J, Cloud, City Hall, San 
Francisco. Secretary: Horace M. Rebok, 
2161 Center Street, Berkeley. Executive 
Board: President: (ex-officio) A. J. Cloud, 
Vice-President: George C. Thompson; C. 
L. Biedenbach, Principal Berkeley High 
School, Arthur H. Chamberlain, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Calif. Teachers’ Assn. 
Phelan Building, San Francisco. Homer 
Martin, Principal Santa Barbara High 
School; Merton E. Hill, Principal Chaffey 
Union High School, Ontario. Alice Ball 
Struthers, Vice-Principal McKinley Junior 
High School, Los Angeles. Organized, 
1925. Membership, 6,000, Publication, 
California Quarterly of Secondary Educa- 
tion. 


Speech Arts Association 

President: Mrs. Olive Vincent D’Erlach. 
118 Euclid Avenue, Berkeley. Secretary: 
Emma Jarvis, 1276 Jackson Street, San 
Francisco. Vice-President: Anna Hagarty. 
Morrell Apartments, Berkeley. Recording 
Secretary: Mrs. Ruby Codding, 224 El 
Cerrito, Piedmont. Treasurer: Mrs. Mabel 
M. Kellogg, 2032 Hearst Avenue, Berkeley. 
Organized, 1914. Membership, 175. 


State Federation of Teachers 
President: E. J. Dupuy, 152 22nd Avenue, 
San Francisco, Secretary: R. W. Everett. 


2740 Portola Way, Sacramento. Organized, 
1919. 


Vocational Educational Federation 

President: Morgan N. Smith, Harvard 
High School, Glendale. Secretary: John 
M. Murray, Frank Wiggins Trade School. 
8th and Grand Avenue, Los Angeles. 
Other officers: John Geo. Miller, Vice- 
President, Venice Union High School, 
Venice. Treasurer: Chas. L, Tibbetts, 
Santa Ana High School, Santa Ana. Or- 
ganized, 1922. Membership, 500. 


School Supply Firm Expands 


That C. F. Weber & Company is making a 
public offering of its capital stock through 
Bradford, Kimball & Co., investment bankers, 
San Francisco, will prove of interest to west- 
ern educators. 


This pioneer firm, a leader in the distribu- 
tion of school supplies, has long been a prom. 
inent factor in the California school system, 
and its standing is such that comment as to 
its stability and success is almost superfluous. 
This financing, which places C. F. Weber & 
Company among the growing number of west- 
ern corporations whose securities are publicly 
owned, takes the form of an offering of $250.- 
000 of 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
The par value is $100 per share and the net 
worth of the company is $811,378.31 which 
means that there is an equity of more than 
$324 back of each share. 


Net earnings during the last five years have 
averaged $92,714.60 which is five times the 
maximum dividend requirements on this issue 
of preferred stock, which is further protected 
by special provisions of a most conservative 
character. On or before 1940 the entire issue 
will be called at 105, and it is now offered at 
$97 per share so that buyers make a profit of 
$8 per share over and above the quarterly 
interest payments which are on a 7 per cent 
per annum basis. 


Cc. T. A. PLACEMENT BUREAU 
School 


are invited to 


officers seeking qualified teachers 
write or visit the Placement 
Bureau of the California Teachers’ Association, 


Center and Oxford Streets, Berkeley, California. 


“HEALTH HABITS”—of Interest to Every Teacher 


An invaluable guide to every elementary teacher and supervisor, who is corre- 
lating health teaching with other subjects. This outline of twenty-two com- 
plete plans, includes stories, games, object talks and project suggestions with 
patterns for handwork. They have been so arranged that the complete out- 
line may be used as a basis for a health program or any single lesson may be 


given as part of a program already in operation. 


Sent postpaid for $1.00. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


910 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Overworked Teachers! 
Avoid Misdirected Effort 
YOU will find a very important 
message in 


HOW TO STUDY 


A Hand-Book of Practical Hints on the 
Technique of Effective Study 
b 


WILLIAM ALLAN Brooks 


A GUIDE containing hundreds of prac- 
tical hints and short cuts in the economy of 
learning, to assist teachers and students in 
securing MAXIMUM SCHOLASTIC RE- 
SULTS at a minimum cost of time, energy, 
and fatigue. 

BASED on well established principles of 
educational psychology, it will save the 
teacher as well as the student a great deal 
of misdirected labor, worry and fatigue. 

Some of the Topics covered 
The Technique of Effective Study 
Brain and Digestion in Relation to Study 
How to Study Modern Languages 
How to Study Literature 
How to Study Science 
Developing Concentration and Efficiency 
Examinations and Lecture Notes 
The Athlete and His Studies 
Advantages and Disadvantages of Cram- 
ming 
Why College, and After College, What? 
Why You Need This Guide 


“or is safe to say 


teachers who have 
guide and di- never learnt how to 
rect study is the study, work is very 
weak point in the often a _ chastise- 
whole educational ment, a flagellation, 
machine.”—Prof. G. and an insuperable 
M. Whipple, U. of obstacle to content- 
Michigan. ment.”—Prof. A. 
Inglis, Harvard 
University. 
“Academic psy- 
chology w ith its 
highly productive re- 
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You Need This Intelligent 
Assistance 


Clip and Mail Today 
American Student Publishers 
22 West 43rd St., New York 
Please send me a copy of “How to Study” 
for which I enclose $1.00 cash; $1.10 check. 
Name 
Address 


that failure to 


“ Misdirected _la- 
bor, through honest 
and well intentioned 
may lead to naught. 
Among the most im- 


“To students and - 


Tom: “Who's the lucky dog—-getting a nice let- 
ter from you?” 
Jane: “A friend of mine who sends me checks.” 
Tom: “Some friend, I’d say. Let me see his 
: “That’s easy—it’s the T. C. U.” 
: “So you’re a T. C. U. too. No wonder you 
look so young. Nothing to worry about.” 


A “Don’t Worry” Club 
for Teachers 
As Near As Your Mail Box 


T. C. U.—the great insurance organization of 
teachers for teachers, is the best of all friends 
when Accident, Sickness or Quarantine comes. 

Now that you have your position, make certain 
that you will collect a salary every month. 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a na- 
tional organization of teachers for teachers. For 
the small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will 
assure you an income when you are sick or quar- 
antined, or when you are accidentally injured. It 
will also pay you Operation and Hospital benefits. 


It Pays 


$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by acci- 
dent or confining sickness. 

$11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and your 
salary has stopped. 

$25 a Month for illness that does not confine you 
to the house but keeps you from your work. 

20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two 
months when you are confined to an estab- 
lished hospital. 

$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by in- 
juries received in an automobile accident, and 
$1,000 for accidental death in an automobile 
disaster. 

$333 to $1,000 for major operations, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. 

Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained 
in railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. 
Operation benefits in addition to other benefits if 
your policy has been maintained in force for 

1 year. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 


testimonials. 
Sch aeiiastecss ae 


iar citccsitsitais ee attabihe 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


meee 


_-—— 


Let us send you Free Booklet, giving all the 
facts. Drop a card in the mail today before you 
forget about it. The T. C. U. can do nothing for 
yor in the time of need unless you act now. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NeEws 


| “Hyou need help 


in any of your 
art teach ing 
problems ~~ 


WRITE TO 


he AMERICAN 
ART AID 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
* CALIFORNIA * 
Founded by 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


“YOUR PROBLEMS ARE OUR PROBLEMS” 
THIS SERVICE IS ABSOLUTELY FREE 


~t\ THE HOUSE THAT uve) 


Best 
Entertainments 


for Schools, Churches, are 
listed in our good Free 
Catalog J-11 of Plays, Oper- 
ettas, Action and Stunt 
Songs, Minstrelsy, Mono- 
logs, ete, for all Special 
Days. 
Get Games and Fun for 
Everyone, 75 cts. 
Popular Parodies for Group 
Singing, 25 cts. 

eA 


reas 
UT encase, 


FRANKLIN OHIO DENVER COLORADO \ 


ORTHOPSIA 


connotes the harmonious functioning of the entire 
Visual Apparatus, lenticular, muscular and per- 
ceptive. 

Optometry is a complete, scientific method of pro- 
ducing Orthopsia. 

Send now for Bulletin of Optometry. 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 

1101 Wright & Callender Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped Parcel 
Post. A wide assortment of highly con- 
centrated colors covering every require- 
ment. Used generally by artists and com- 
mercial houses. Write for list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Inc. 
452 West 3%th Street, New York, N. Y¥. 
Department 10 
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